22) is to the soul what 
Ve health is to the body ; 
it preserves a con- 
‘stant ease and seren- 
ity within us; and 
more than countervails over all the 
calamities and afflictions that can 
possibly befall us. I know nothing 
so hard for a generous mind to get 
over as calumny and reproach, and 
cannot find any method of quieting 
the soul under them besides this 
_ single one of being conscious to 
ourselves that we do not deserve 
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HE number of citizens who are ready to 
bolt the regular party ticket in mu- 
nicipal elections is increasing in a way 
that is full of encouragement. If there 
was one place in the country that 
seemed hopelessly under the control 
of a corrupt political ring, it was 

Jersey City. In the election of 1882, Hudson County, 
of which Jersey City constitutes the greater part, gave 
to Governor Abbett a majority of thirteen thousand: 
The Democratic vote was almost double the Repub- 
lican. The political ring naturally believed that there 
was no limit to its power, and governed the city in 
its own interests, after the manner of all absolutisms. 
The revolt came in the spring of 1890, and the Repub- 
lican candidate for Mayor was defeated only by the stuf- 
fing of ballot-boxes. Since that time the revolt, instead 
of going to pieces, has gathered power, and last week the 
Republican candidate for Mayor was elected by a majority 
of over two thousand. What made the revolt in the 
Democratic ranks the more significant was that the Demo- 
cratic leaders attempted to save their party by nominating 
a candidate of ability who had always held aloof from the 
old ring and denounced its corruption. But the voters 
were not to be cajoled in this way, and nearly three thou- 
sand Democrats broke away from party lines to express 
their complete repudiation of the misgovernment from 
which they had suffered. 


Since the labor organizations have joined the temperance 
organizations in demanding the extension of the suffrage to 
women, that measure has been developing an unsuspected 
strength. Last year women’s suffrage bills were introduced 
into thirteen legislatures at the North and West, and though 
not one became law, several of them were defeated by very 
narrow majorities. This year the fight has been renewed 
all along the line, and last week the suffragists achieved 
their most remarkable victory in years. The New York 
Assembly, by a vote of 70 to 34, passed a bill giving 
women the franchise at all State elections after July 1, 
1893. The vote in favor of the measure was pretty evenly 
divided between Republicans and Democrats, city mem- 
bers and country members. The debate showed clearly that 
it was the unanimous indorsement of the bill by the labor 
organizations of the State that brought the majority of the 
city members to its support. Several Tammany representa- 
tives voted for it, though one of them, a liquor-dealer, was 
so violent and coarse in his denunciations of the measure 
that his speech was expunged from the record. What will 
be the fate of the bill in the Senate remains to be seen. It 
seems quite certain that, as the number of self-supporting 
women increases, the demand that they be given the suffrage 
will grow stronger and stronger. Most of the thoughtful 
men who oppose women’s suffrage ground their oppo- 
sition upon the fact that as yet the suffrages of women 
upon the suffrage question would pronounce against it by 
a decisive majority. | 

_Each new chapter in the history of the telephone system 
adds thousands to the numbers of those who are adverse 
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to the creation of artificial monopolies and favorable 
to the control of natural monopolies. Nationally the 
telephone companies exercise an artificial monopoly, 
through the patent, which was obtained by means that 
were doubtful, and extended by means that were more 
doubtful. Locally they exercise a natural monopoly, 
through their use of the streets and subways, in which a 
duplication of plants can afford no possible relief to the 
public. In any number of cities the prices charged by the 
local monopolies have called for public regulation, and the 
courts have unanimously sustained the right of the public 
to fix the rates it shall pay. In this State the fight against 
the monopoly has thus far been a losing one, but with 
each defeat the public has become more aroused. In 1884 
the Board of Trade and Transportation of this city took 
up the question, and four years ago favored the bill reported 
by a special investigating committee of the Assembly 
reducing rates from $150 a year to $78. This year the 
telephone company proposed a further advance of $90 a 
yearjin its charges, on the ground that the burial of the 
wires greatly increased the cost of service. The Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion reported that there was some doubt whether the burial 
of the wires would not in the end save money to the com- 
panies, and recommended the passage of a bill establishing 
a telephone commission to determine the cost of service 
and fix the rates. This Committee in its report said: “If 
the people of New York have heretofore been justified in 
complaining of the rate of $150 per year for telephone 
service, that rate producing in six years a net revenue of 
nearly $3,000,000 on an original investment of $600,000, 
or nearly 474 per cent., how much greater is their griev- 
ance at the present time, when the rate is being again 
advanced $90 more,for to a charge of $240 per year!” The 
commission bill recommended was unanimously indorsed 
by the organization, and its passage demanded by the Tele- 
phone Subscribers’ Association and by the retail merchants 
generally. Yet this measure has been defeated in the Legis- 
lature, upon a variety of grounds, no one of which relates 
to the principle at issue. Neither party dare array itself 
against the bill, and no legislator attempted to defend the 
abuse against which it was directed. Yet somehow the 
professed friends of the principle of the bill failed to 
amend it into shape in which it could secure a majority. 
The monopoly is again victorious, but the public educa- 
ion is going on. 
tion Is going 

So long as the present system of distributing public lands 
prevails, there is no getting rid of the scandals which for 
years have attended the opening of Indian Reservations. 
These lands have been withheld from cultivation by public 
action, and have been freed from the Indians by public 
action. The value which has been given to them clearly 
belongs to the public. The public is simply despoiled 
when these Reservations are converted into speedways, 
the richest prizes going to the fastest horses and the most 
unscrupulous riders. The pioneers who push to the 
frontiers of civilization, and give value to their lands by 
the hardships they endure and the labor they perform, are 
entitled to the land values they create. But these Reser- 
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vations are far within the borders of civilization, and the 
value which they have is in no sense the creation of the 
adventurers who participate in the periodical scrambles. 
Not even do the actual settlers of the new territory get 
the chief benefit of the unregulated communism which 
characterizes this method of distributing the public prop- 
erty. Roughs and speculators get the bulk of the best 
holdings, and the settlers who follow have to pay to these 
men large sums, “cash down,” for the privilege of culti- 
vating or improving what has been seized. The stanchest 
opponent of the single tax will recognize that these payments 
ought in some form to be made to the public, either National 
or local. For private citizens thus to seize valuable lands 
belonging to the public is certainly as great a wrong as for 
the public to seize valuable lands belonging to private citi- 
zens. No thoughtful citizen can read of the mad rush for 
the best lands which occurred last week in South Dakota 
and this week in Oklahoma without a feeling of mortifica- 
tion that this system of distribution should continue to be 
tolerated. A clever Frenchman once said that the old 
aristocrats distributed public wealth upon the principle, 
“To each according to his breed ;” the plutocrats on the 
principle, “‘To each according to his greed ;” the commu- 
nists on the principle, ‘‘ To each according to his need ;” 
the socialists on the principle, “‘ To each according to his 
deed.” In Oklahoma the principle is: “ To each accord- 
ing, to his speed ;” and it is certainly the most irrational 


of all. 


We note, as an indication of the growing anti-saloon 
sentiment in this country, the announcement reported to 
have been made by the Chief Justice of the Vermont 
Supreme Court that he and his associates have decided to 
adopt a new system in regard to the punishment of 
- offenders against the liquor laws. Vermont has for years 
had a prohibitory law, but rarely has any penalty been 
inflicted for violation of the law other than a fine. Under 
such a system the liquor-dealer pays a fine when detected 
in illegal selling, instead of paying a license fee for the 
privilege of selling. The only advantage in prohibition 
thus enforced—if there be any advantage at all—is the 
very slight moral effect of a statute declaring the trade to 
be illegal. The infliction of a fine for a first violation of 
law is, in many cases, legitimate, but it is quite absurd to 
go on imposing a fine year after year upon a habitual 
offender. If it is worth while to put the law on the statute- 
book, it is worth while to enforce it; and it is clear that 
when the penalty for the violation of the law is a fine less 
in amount than the profit made by violation there is no 
enforcement. We hope that the announcement of the 
Chief Justice indicates an intention to follow the fine, in 
the case of habitual offenders, with imprisonment. 


Dr. Parkhurst issues a characteristically candid and 
courageous address to the citizens of New York. He 
restates with great clearness the issue which he has raised. 
This is, not that there are vice and crime in New York City 
which the police failto prevent ; it is that the Police Depart- 
ment protects, and is paid to protect, vice and crime. He 
indicts, not the keepers of houses of ill fame, but the police 
authorities who, for a consideration, permit such houses. 
“‘ My contention,” he says, “is only with the police, who 
allow the crimes of such houses to be so vile and access- 
ible.” He declines to discuss or defend the methods 
which he took to secure the evidence that proved to the 
satisfaction of the Grand Jury the complicity of police 
officials with the vice which they should aim to prevent. 
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But he reaffirms, on reconsideration of all the criticism from 
friend and foe, his own approval of his course. 

“In face of every criticism that has been passed or that may be 

passed, I desire to stand up in the presence of this community and 
say that it was the only method by which I could have cut to the quick 
of this whole corrupt business. It was the only method by which | 
could earn the power to say, ‘I know.’ I have waded through quan. 
tities of filth in order to win that knowledge, and to win the vantage 
power that came with it, and I would wade through it all again 
before I would surrender that vantage power, even though so dearly 
earned.” 
We also decline to discuss Dr. Parkhurst’s methods, 
The lesser issue should not be allowed to divert attention 
from the greater issue. And that issue cannot be stated 
more clearly and tersely than he has stated it: “We are 
none of us so foolish as to think that vice is to be utterly 
stamped out, but we do have the right to expect and to insist 
that the department which is employed and handsomely 
paid to make crime exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
should not be the chief reliance of crime in all the attempts 
which Church and society make to weaken and reduce 
it.” The public will look with interest to see what effect, 
if any, is produced by the promotion of Inspector Byrnes 
to be the Superintendent of the Police. No abler police 
officer has ever been seen on this side of the water; will 
the Police Commissioners support him, or hamper hin, in 
his efforts to make an incorruptible police force? 


The New York Presbytery, by a majority of about two- 
thirds, has elected delegates to the General Assembly 
who are known to be hostile to Dr. Briggs and to the 
Union Seminary. There are some fair-minded men elected, 
but most of the clergy are avowed and intense partisans, 
and elected as such. Although questions vital to the 
interests of the Union Seminary are to come before the 
Assembly, the majority did not allow a single representa- 
tive of the Seminary to be sent to the Assembly to repre- 
sent its interests. The present indications are that the 
ecclesiastical party in the Church has pursued the same 
methods and has been actuated by the same spirit in 
other localities, and that the Assembly will be dominated 
by a determination to crush out the spirit of independence 
and free inquiry in the Presbyterian Church. We give 
herewith in full the list of ministerial delegates elected 
from New York City. One is a Secretary, one from a 
suburban church, two from mission churches, and the rest 
from small or moderate-sized churches. It may be safely 
said that there is not one of the delegates who has a Na 
tional reputation, and not more than two who have even any 
local reputation either for scholarship or pastoral and pulpit 
success. Their names are as follows: The Revs. John C. 
Bliss, J. D. Ramsay, R. F. Sample, J. J. Lampe, W. D. 
Buchanan, George L. Shearer, and W. T. Elsing. 


We note this fact because it illustrates both the quality 
of the hostility to free inquiry in the Presbyterian Church. 
and the inherent danger and difficulty in all ecclesiastical 
systems. The busy pastors have little time, and less incli- 
nation, to attend to church politics. These, therefore, fall 
into the hands of secretaries, retired clergymen, ministers 
with small parishes, and generally men whose comparative 
leisure gives them opportunity to manipulate elections, and 
whose inclinations lead them to do so. With some signal 
exceptions, therefore, in Church as in State politics, the 
influence of men is in the inverse ratio of their ability and 
their usefulness in general work. The busy men with 
difficulty find time even so much as to attend the ecclest 
astical conventions, still less to prepare beforehand to con 
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trol them. The “machine,” therefore, usually has its own 
way in such gatherings, until, and unless, a public senti- 
ment is aroused which even the “ machine” has to regard. 
The same methods have recently produced the same results 
in Methodist Conferences and in the American Board— 
the nearest approach to an ecclesiastical organization which 
the Congregationalists possess—and their effects in the 
Roman Catholic Church are notorious. No ecclesiastical 
body can claim exemption from this apparently universal 
law of ecclesiasticism. 

What may be the effect on the Presbyterian Church of 
this determined purpose of the “machine” to rule it 
in the interest of a faction, we shall not attempt to fore- 
cast. It will probably depend upon the question how far 
they carry their rule. If they are content with a simple 
attempt to dictate to the Union Theological Seminary, 
the result in the Church will be ai. The Seminary will 
simply become independent of the Assembly—a change 
which will be greatly to its advantage. It is quite time 
that we had in this country a live theological university. 
Such an institution must be on an evangelical foundation— 
if for no other reason, because evangelicals will not go 
for theological training to any institution not distinctly evan- 
gelical—that is, founded on a conception of Jesus Christ as 
a divine Lord and Master, and on the Four Gospels as 
an adequate basis for historical Christianity. But it must 
also be undenominational ; both because the “ machine” 
will not allow any theological seminary under its control 
to be administered except in the interest of the denomina- 
tion, and because, with rare exceptions, men of one denom- 
ination will not attend a seminary avowedly under the 
control,and presumptively in the interest, of another 
denomination. Union Theological Seminary has hereto- 
fore been conducted, as its name indicates, on a basis 
broad enough to include representatives of all schools in 
the Presbyterian Church, from Dr. Shedd, radical Old 
School, to Dr. Briggs, radical New School. The present 
attempt to exclude the New School men from the Seminary 
will simply result in making it independent and still broader. 
The way is quite open for it to become an Evangelical 
seminary instead of a merely Presbyterian seminary ; 
the time is quite ripe for such an institution, and New 
York City is the place for it. The fact that the Seminary 
gives this year to an Episcopalian a scholarship, enabling 
the holder to take two years’ study abroad, is a prophetic 
fact. If the “machine” shall attempt not only to con- 
trol the Union Theological Seminary and silence Dr. 
Briggs, but also to control and silence those in the Presby- 
terian Church who agree with him, it will be confronted 
either with a great exodus or a new division. It is hardly 
probable that the party of exclusion will follow its prin- 
ciples to that logical conclusion. | 


We have several times called atter tion editorially to the 
outrages which missionaries have suffered in the Caroline 
Islands, and for which, so far, our Government has not 
secured any reparation. It is now announced that the 
Spanish Government has refused to issue an exequatur to 
our Consul in the Islands ; but this is not the real point at 
issue, Our Government demands indemnity for the prop- 
erty of missionaries destroyed by Spanish troops in their 
waifare on the natives of the Islands, and it also demands 
that the missionaries be permitted to return to their labors. 
The Spanish Government concedes the destruction of the 
Property as claimed by the United States, but sets up by 
way of defense that the destruction was an inevitable inci- 
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dent in the reduction of the island by a military force, the 
natives having seized the mission-houses and used them as 
fortifications. The Spanish Government also takes the 
ground that it is relieved of responsibility for the destruc- 
tion of this property by the fact that the missionaries fur- 
nished the natives with arms and incited them to rebellion. 
To the return of the missionaries the Spanish Government 
objects, on the ground that such a return would probably 
involve a renewal of agitation among the natives; and it 
also incidentally affirms that the Catholic missionaries are 
preaching their own faith to the natives. In this latter 
statement lies probably the whole gist of the difficulty, as 
we pointed out some months ago. No very great energy 
has been displayed by our Government in this matter, and 
we shall be interested to note the next stage in the nego- 


tiations. 


The proposition to build three war-vessels for the Upper 
Lakes involves, in our judgment, a pure waste of money 
and is a serious step in a wrong direction. In 1817, after 
the close of the last war between England and this country, 
the two Governments entered into an agreement which 
practically excluded from the Lakes any other naval force 
than that necessary to execute revenue laws. This agree- 
ment was subject to termination at the will of either Gov- 
ernment upon six months’ notice. During the Civil War 
such a notice was given by our Government, in view of the 
possibility of serious difficulties with England ; but there 
the matter dropped, neither Government adding to its naval 
force. During nearly seventy-five years the United States 
and Canada have found it possible to live in harmony and 
without any serious jeopardizing of the interests of either 
country by the absence of a naval force on the Great Lakes. 
In this way millions of money have been saved, and large 
possibilities of misunderstanding and of annoyance have 
been avoided. At this late date it is absurd to put a navy 
on the Lakes. There is nothing in the situation which 
calls for it, and there are many things which make it unad- 
visable. The possibility of any sort of serious trouble 
with England is extremely remote. It is almost impossible 
to conceive of a difference which could not be settled 
between the two countries by arbitration, and, in view of the 
unity and complexity of their interests, any other sort of 
settlement would be a crime of which neither country 
would be willing to be guilty. In the event of war, the 
destruction of a few canals, easily accomplished by either 
party, would shut off the approach of English vessels into 
the Great Lakes, and the approach of American vessels to 
the Canadian cities. Such a war, if it were among pos- 
sible calamities, would be carried on by land and not 
by naval forces. The present House of Congress is not 
likely to countenance such a scheme. A navy strong 
enough to render efficient service on the high seas is neces- 
sary, and is being rapidly secured, but beyond that there is 
neither honor nor profit in navy-building. 


The report of Mr. Henry C. Adams, the statistician of 
the Inter-State Railroad Commission, shows that there is 
need for some such bill as Senator Allison has introduced 
in Congress to lessen the annual slaughter of railroad 
employees. Of the persons killed during the year ending 


June 30, 1890—the last year covered by the report—z2,451 
were employees; of the persons injured during the same 
year, 23.396 belonged to this unfortunate class. But the 
employees suffering most from accidents were the brake- 
men, engineers, and conductors, collectively known as 
Although they constitute but twenty per cent. 


trainmen. 
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of the 749,301 persons employed on the railroads of this 
country, they sustained fifty-eight per cent. of the total num- 
ber of casualties. These casualties occurred largely in 
the coupling and uncoupling of cars; 369 being fatalities, 
and 7,842 injuries. While Mr. Adams did not venture a 
statement as to the power of train-brakes or automatic 
couplers to effect a diminution of this appalling insecurity, 
he expressed the belief that “if such appliances are in 
reality safeguards against injury, the figures here presented 
are certainly an argument for legislation.” It is the con- 
viction of Senator Allison, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
others who have given the subject attention, that they are 
a safeguard. It is their conviction also that such a safe- 
guard will not be adopted without legislation. Unless all 
the railroads of the country provide themselves with the 
same coupler at the same time, little benefit would be 
derived from its use; many varieties of an improved 
coupler would be an inadequate if not an impossible 
remedy. It is, therefore, to secure universal and uniform 
action on the part of the railroads in regard to this matter 
that Senator Allison has introduced his bill. 


A theological storm-center has appeared in Cincinnati 
in the Lane Theological Seminary, and our readers will 
find elsewhere an account of the origin and present con- 
dition of the trouble in that institution. We shall have 
occasion later on to comment on this new attempt to carry 
out the policy of suppression and to put the Presbyterian 
Church in antagonism to free scholarship. 


GENERAL News.—The Italian Cabinet has resigned in 
a body, owing to complications connected with the pro- 
posed financial measures now under consideration; it is 
understood that the Marquis di Rudini will reconstruct 
the Cabinet. The Italian Government has signified its 
willingness to accept the indemnity of $25,000 proposed 
by our Government to be paid to the relatives of the 
_ Italian subjects who were killed in New Orleans; diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries will now be 
resumed. Reports from Honolulu indicate that revolu- 
tionary plots have been discovered; R. W. Wilcox and 
C, W. Ashford are said to be the leaders of the movement. 
Amelia B. Edwards, the distincuished Egyptologist, 
archeologist, and novelist, died in England on Friday of 
last week. The recent fire in Lokio, Japan, destroyed 
six thousand houses. The revolutionists in Venezuela 
have captured two Government vessels loaded with arms 
and military stores. Anarchists last week threw two 
bombs into the ranks of a religious procession in Cadiz 
injuring several persons; many arrests of Anarchists 
have been made in Spain the past week. The New 
York Assembly has repealed the objectionable Central 
Park Speedway Bill; the Assembly has also passed the 
Freedom of Worship Bill, but with amendments which 
do away with some of its objectionable features. 
The Grant Monument Association, under the leader- 
ship of its President, General Horace Porter, is mak- 
ing an earnest effort to procure funds for the comple- 
tion of the monument; committees of many trades and 
professions have been formed, nearly two thousand indi- 
vidual workers being) included in the one hundred and 
twenty committees, and a systematic and extended canvass 
of the entire city will be made. The main building of 
the Clarke University for colored students, near Atlanta, 
was destroyed by fire on Friday night of last week. 
The Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, ex-Premier of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, died at Toronto on April 17. Before 
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this paper reaches our readers the election in Louisiana 
will have taken place; we have strong hopes that next 
week we may be able to record a Foster and Anti-Lo 
victory. The committee of the New York Legislature 
which has been investigating the conduct of Judge May. 
nard has rendered (as was to be expected from the com. 
position and conduct of this “ whitewashing committee * 
a majority report exonerating him from all blame; the 
minority report, on the other hand, asserts that he was 
guilty not only of unprofessional conduct but of a statutory 
crime. In Congress the House has passed the Naval 
Appropriation Bill, but so amended as to provide for but 
one new cruiser. 
R 


Edward Everett Hale 


The Christian Union gives greeting to Edward Everett 
Hale, whose seventieth birthday was fittingly celebrated 
last Monday evening in Boston. The dinner to his honor 
—of which a brief report will be found elsewhere—was a 
significant indication of the catholicity of our age—an age 


which, escaping from the entanglements of medizval scho- 
‘lasticism, is building religion anew on the foundation of 


love. Edward Everett Hale is denominationally a Uni- 
tarian ; but his genius, like his sympathies, has not been 
bounded by any denominational lines; and his teaching 
has not been the promulgation of any denominational 
tenets. He has been a prophet of that spirit of faith, hope, 
and love which transcends all sectarianism, because it finds 
expression in all Christian creeds and rituals. He isa 
member of that Broad Church which includes all phases of 
religious interpretation, from the Evangelical and Episco- 
palian Dean Stanley to the unorthodox and unecclesiasti- 
cal James Martineau. 

If Edward Everett Hale had rendered the Church uni- 
versal no other service than that which he has rendered by 
voice and pen to social and civil reform ; none other than 
that of coining a new and modern epitome of the Chris- 
tian life in the famous motto, “‘ Look up, not down ; out, not 
in ; forward, not backward ; and lend a hand ;” none other 
than that of giving to the world the single immortal story 
“In His Name ;” or none“other than that of standing god- 
father at the christening of the King’s Daughters and the 
Ten times-one-is-ten clubs—either service alone would 
have made his name a household word. His indefatigable 
energy, his genius for hard work, and his perpetual youth 
demonstrate his own possession of that spirit of faith, 
hope, and charity which he has done so much to inspire 
in others. These three ingredients mixed, as he has 
mixed them, constitute a veritable elixir of life. He who 
possesses them never grows old. The tree whose fruit 
confers immortality and whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations is the tree of a clear-seeing, hopeful love. 
There is no orthodoxy comparable to that of the man who 
possesses this spirit, and no greatness to be compared 
with that of the man who can impart this spirit to others. 


Now for Action 


The organization of the City Club is, we trust, the 
beginning of a systematic, non-partisan, and sustained 
effort to redeem this city from the rule of bosses and 
machines. It is useless to add a word to the statements 
so long, so fully, and so constantly made concerning the 
government of the American metropolis. It is eno 
that that government has become a synonym for incapac 
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ity, extravagance, and corruption over the whole world. 
Tammany is, however, so indifferent to public opinion that 
denunciations and exposures make no impression upon it. 
The only way to destroy Tammany Hall is to meet it at 
the polls year after year and starve it to death by keeping 
‘t out of office. For Tammany Hall is not a political 
organization ; it is an organization for spoils only. It has 
affiliations with the Democratic party, but it has cost the 
Democratic party infinitely more than it ever contributed 
to its success. It is the foe of all political parties, because 
t exists solely for its own revenue; it degrades public life, 
and it tends to bring all parties into contempt. It ought 
to be said, with equal frankness, that the Republican 
machine in this city is very little better, and that nothing 
is to be hoped from it, or from any other of the old and 
well-seasoned local organizations. What is needed is a 
strong, non-partisan citizens’ movement, divorced from 
State and local politics, devoted simply and solely to the 
good government of the city of New York, and sustained 
for a number of years. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
City Club will afford a focal point for this movement. The 
first thing to be done, as both Mr. Carter and Mr. Hewitt 
pointed out in their addresses, is to separate municipal 
affairs from National politics. When that is done, the 
citizens of New York, irrespective of parties, can deal with 
the selfish and debasing combination which now holds the 
city in its grasp. There have been enough professions of 
reform from the County Democracy and the Republican 
machine ; theycount for nothing. These organizations are 
all more or less in affiliation with Tammany whenever the 
opportunity for trading arrives. Let us cease talking, and 
organize for definite, continued work on non-partisan lines. 
This is the peculiar work of the City Club; it has a great 
field before it, if it rises to its opportunity. 


The New Orthodoxy 


An article in “The New World” on “The New Ortho- 
doxy,” by Edward H. Hall, whom we judge to be a radical 
Unitarian, affords a striking illustration of that naive 
assumption of intellectual superiority which is, unfortu- 
nately, a characteristic of certain phases of theological 
polemical writing. Mr. Hall bases his criticisms on the 
New Orthodoxy on four books—“ The Freedom of Faith,” 
by Dr. Munger; “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” by the editors 
of the “ Andover Review ;” “ The New Theology,” by John 
Bascom ; and “Who Wrote the Bible?” by Washington 
Gladden. These works, he says, “are of inestimable 
value; but whoever is seeking the fullest light on the great 
religious questions of the hour, or that unfettered discus- 
sion of spiritual problems to which the general student of 
religion is nowadays accustomed, becomes aware at once 
that these pages are not for him. There is a point in his 
inquiries beyond which he is not expected to go.” Italics ours, 
As illustrations, Mr. Hall decries the New Orthodoxy for 
accepting the criticism which puts half of Isaiah at the end of 
the exile, while refusing the criticism which puts the Fourth 
Gospel in the second century; for opening the Scripture 
to modern investigation, and yet claiming for it a place in 
the world’s literature altogether unique ; for agreeing that 
the Pentateuch in its present form is centuries subsequent 
to Moses, but denying Baur’s notion of Petrine and 
Pauline factions in the Church, giving to different books an 
almost wholly polemical character; for applying rational 
criticism to a study of the Bible, though still accepting 
the supernatural and the miraculous. 

Now, the truth is that the New Theology men have 
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applied to the elucidation of the New Testament writings 
precisely the same methods of historical and literary criti- 
cism that they are now applying to the Old Testament,- 
and have given the results of that investigation to the 
world. Some things are settled with them. And, being 
settled, they go on to new fields of exploration. Religion 
is not merely free inquiry; their state of mind is not 
represented by a perpetual ? They have reached results, 
and are building on them. For example: . 

They have subjected the question of the miraculous to a 
searching inquisition. Their philosophy is fairly formu- 
lated in Bushnell’s “ Nature and the Supernatural.” They 
have c oncluded that there is no philosophical objection to 
the miraculous. In this they agree with Mr. Huxley. 
The question, Was any particular miracle wrought? is 
simply a question of evidence. And, substantially with- 
out exception, they are agreed that some supposed mir- 
acles—the sun standing still, for example—were not 
wrought, and that other supposed miracles—the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, for example—were wrought. Particularly 
they are agreed in regarding the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ as a fact, attested as well as any fact in ancient 
history, the evidence for it entirely adequate and convinc- 
ing. They believe in that resurrection, not because they 
decline to investigate it, but because they have investi- 
gated it and reached a result. 

So they have investigated the question of the author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel. The result of that investiga- 
tion—a purely critical one—is given in the admirable 
monograph of Ezra Abbot, than whom the world has seen 
no more eminent Greek scholar in any land. They are 
convinced that the Fourth Gospel, save for some minor 
and unimportant additions, was written in the first century, 
by John. If Mr. Hall has not investigated this question, 
or is not satisfied with the investigations of others who are 
experts, he may keep the Fourth Gospel in his question- 
drawer. But surely he ought to know that we have taken 
it out of our question-drawer some years ago, not because 
we are unwilling to investigate its authorship, but because 
we have searchingly investigated it, and reached our con- 
clusion. Why should we reinvestigate, unless new evi- 
dence is adduced? Must we always be fumbling over 
settled problems in criticism? Has any Ignatius Donnelly 
that happens along a right to require the whole world of 
Shakespearean scholars to reopen the question of the: 
authorship of “ Hamlet,” as though it had never been inves- 
tigated ? 

So of Baur’s notion of a factional fight in the Apostolic 
Church, with the accompanying idea that the Book of Acts 
gives “a strangely different picture of historic events 
from that derived from the Epistles of Paul.” That has 
been thoroughly assayed, and its value estimated, by New 
Theology men, and their assay published to the world. 
This, their estimate, is to be found in standard treatises. 
Thus, Professor George P. Fisher declares that even in 
Germany “ the fundamental tenets of the Tiibingen critics 
are pretty generally forsaken.” And he quotes from 
Harnach, “ As regards the development of the Church in 
the second century, it may safely be said that the hypothe- 
ses of the Tubingen school have proved themselves every- 
where inadequate, very erroneous, and are to-day held 
by only a very few scholars.” Mr. Hall may not agree 
with Professors Fisher and Harnach, but is it not a 
trifle absurd, in the light of such statements by New 
Theology scholars, to ask the New Theology men why 
they do not investigate the theories of Baur and the 
Tiibingen school ? 

Mr. Hall’s article fairly illustrates the essential diff 
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ence between the Radical and the Progressive. The 
Radical discusses for the sake of discussing, and questions 
for the sake of questioning. He remains, therefore, in 
perpetual skepticism. The Progressive is an evolutionist ; 
he believes in progress; he investigates that he may 
reach conclusions ; and when he has reached a conclusion, 
he makes it a basis for further investigation of further 
problems, in hopeful expectancy of still further results. 

Mr. Hall is a quarter of acentury behind thetimes. He 
is asking questions which the New Theology men asked 
and answered twenty-five years ago. 


Income ‘Taxes 


The world-wide movement in favor of income taxes— 
manifested by the demand of the farmers’ unions in the 
West of America, and by the proposals of the Austrian 
Government in the East of Europe—is not a movement in 
the direction of increased taxation. It is rather a move- 
ment in the direction of diminished taxation. There is no 
check upon governmental extravagance which compares 
with that imposed by a direct tax, whose burden is seen 
and felt by the influential classes. In England, where the 
income tax has been in force since 1842, national expend- 
itures have increased but one-half during the forty years 
which have elapsed, while in France, where no such tax 
has existed, they have nearly trebled, and in the United 
States they have increased tenfold. “This is the great 
glory of the tax,” said Mr. Gladstone in 1881, “that 
it has been the means of enabling us thoroughly to re- 
form our commercial system, thoroughly to relieve the 
industries of the country, and to bring back into the 
treasury of the community ten pounds and twenty pounds 
for every pound that has been levied in the form of income 
tax.”’ 

England and Switzerland, the two most democratic 
countries in Europe, are those in which income taxes have 
attained the greatest importance. In Switzerland the 
“property and income taxes” have grown in favor ever 
since the revolution of 1848, and now yield in most 
cantons a far larger revenue than all the indirect taxes 
combined. In England the income tax, established by 
Peel as a temporary expedient to provide the revenue 
which would be lost by the repeal of the tariff on corn, 
has come to be accepted as a permanency, and now 
yields a greater revenue than any other tax except that 
upon intoxicating liquors. For a long while the Conserva- 
tives resisted it, and as late as 1873 Disraeli demanded its 
repeal in a speech in which he declared that “ the income tax, 
instead of being an instrument for reforming our tariff, had 
commenced to be an instrument to destroy it.” Yet the 
very next year, while conducting the parliamentary cam- 
paign, Disraeli found that the newly enfranchised voters 
preferred the income tax to the taxes on necessities, and 
he decided to let the former “ die a natural death,” rather 
than devote the entire surplus to its extinction. Instead 
of dying a natural death, the tax has grown stronger as the 
influence of the richer classes has grown weaker. In 1872 
it was levied at the rate of 134 per cent., and produced $30,- 
000,000 of revenue. In 1892 it is levied at the rate of two 
per cent., and produces $65,000,000 of revenue, One of the 
most interesting features of the election contests of the last 
year in England has been the absence of any avowed hos- 
tility to the income tax, and the presence of a most 
determined hostility toward the taxes on tea, coffee, chicory, 
and cocoa. The Liberal party is now so far committed to 


the programme of a “free breakfast-table” that in the 
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event of victory it cannot well avoid the realization of 
Disraeli's forebodings, by using the income tax as an 
instrument to destroy nearly all that remains of the old 
tariff system. 

But the growing strength of the movement in England 
and Switzerland has less importance than the sudden 
favor it is finding in Germany and Austria. Now that the 
programme of repression has failed to overthrow the Social 
Democracy, and the programme of reform has been sub. 
stituted, the income tax is coming to be accepted and 
developed by the Conservative party. Last year, at the 
instance of the young Emperor, the Prussian income tax was 
reconstructed so as to rest less heavily upon small incomes 
and more heavily upon large ones, and now a similar bil] 
is before the Austrian Parliament. The exact character 


of the Prussian tax was brought out with great clearness in 


a suggestive article by Joseph H. Hill in the January num. 
ber of the “Quarterly Journal of Economics ” (Harvard), 
The income tax in Prussia, says Mr. Hill, began witha 
uniform poll tax of thirty-seven cents a year levied in 1811 
upon all persons over twelve years of age. The injustice 
of this tax was readily seen because of its directness, and 
in 1820 the tax was revised, and citizens were assessed 
in four classes, according to social rank. The next 
year there was a further revision, and each of these social 
classes was assessed in three divisions according to 
wealth—the tax varying from thirty-seven cents a year for 
the poorest class to one hundred dollars a year for the 
richest. In 1851 the new political power of the masses 
found expression in an income tax law in which the old 
rates were retained for the poorer classes, but incomes over 
1,000 thalers ($750) were taxed three per cent. By this law 
the richest class of citizens paid 7,200 thalers to the Govern- 
ment, as against a half-thaler for the poorest class. The 
next reform came in 1873, when incomes less than $105 a 
year were exempted. Finally, by the law of 1891, the ex- 
emption was extended to all incomes less than $225, while 
the tax was raised to four per cent. upon all incomes above 
$25,000 a year. In the field of direct taxation, therefore, 
Prussia has accepted the principle of progression. Even 
now, however, the wealthier classes do not pay as large a 
percentage of their incomes to the Government as do the 
poor. The indirect taxes are still the chief source of 
revenue, and most of these actually protect the great 
property owners. Twelve per cent. of the income of the 
whole German people is taken by the tax-gatherers, and 
the four per cent. income tax is practically the only 
burden resting upon the very rich. 


Rest for Work 


A week ago a woman of eminent intelligence and use 
fulness, who crowds into her busy days more telling work 
than most men and women put into a fortnight, felt irre- 
sistibly drawn to the woods. She dropped her work, left 
her engagements for the day, and went off in obedience to 
an impulse which she could not master. When she had 
tasted the delight of the sense of freedom, and of the 
beauty of the day and the place, she began to ask herself 
whether she had not dune wrong in thus breaking away 
from routine. There are thousands of us who have this 
same twist of conscience about work; a conscience so per 
verted that it makes us believe that work is our duty, when, 
as a matter of fact, our duty at that particular time is play. 
Many of us are busy so incessantly that we never get 4 
chance to ripen. We wear out before we have filled out 
the lines of our growth. We keep in the hubbub of toil 
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and stir so continuously that we do not hear the still, 
small voice which haunts solitude. Duty means such a 
doing of one’s work as will bring out the best of one’s life ; 
it does not mean cramming the days and nights with excess 
of toil. It is not the sum total of work which counts, but 
the elevation and quality of it. The greatest workers are 
not always the busiest people. They are never idle, but 
they are often at rest; they are never wasteful of time, but 
they often sit by the shore and watch the stream flow past. 
If one is ever to realize the highest ideal of work, which is 
to carry it so far that, instead of being a task, it becomes a 
delight, and instead of being toil it becomes play, one must 
learn to have plenty of leisure, and to enjoy it. Freedom, 
spontaneity, and that overflow of a full life which is the 
very highest expression of power, are not to be expected 
from tired people ; they come from people who are at rest. 


R 
The Spectator 


The Spectator was admitted to a parlor Salvation Army 
meeting, and had his eyes opened. This was no new experience 
to the Spectator, as it is almost a daily occurrence. The Spec- 
tator’s ideas of the Salvation Army were compounded of tam- 
bourines, drums, ugly bonnets with red bands on them, and red 
jerseys, promiscuously mixed, somewhat after the style of the 
French impressionist school. When, through the courtesy of a 
very sweet woman, the Spectator was invited to be present at a 
meeting conducted by three officers of the Salvation Army, he 
looked upon it as a means of widening his mental horizon, and 
hoped to gain some definite idea of the purpose of this body of 
men and women, whose chief power, so far as his knowledge 
went, was the ability to make a noise. Taking a seat in the 
corner, he waited the coming of the audience; and, being sup- 
ported by two or three men, the shy, strange feeling departed, 
giving him greater mental liberty. The pleasant parlors were 
soon filled with a body of refined women. At the specified 
hour the three Salvation Army lasses came in. A solo of many 
verses was sung by one of them. A second astonished others 
as well as the Spectator by her statement of the forces of the 
Army working in New York alone. There are, she stated, 
1,100 officers of the Army in New York City and Brooklyn. 
Many of these officers live.with their families in suburban towns, 
and are assigned to duty. They have their seasons of rest. 
There is a training-school for men and a training-school for 
women; the one for men being located at Paterson, the one for 
women at Broadway and Forty-fifth Street. The principal 
training given at these schools is by studying the students, as the 
speaker put it, to watch ani see that they do not lose their 
temper, and that they are willing to do disagreeable work. 
Personal testimony followed, and then the captain of the slum- 
ming division, a woman whose face impressed the Spectator 
with the strength of character and the spiritual elevation of her 
soul, gave briefly an outline of her work. 


The slumming division is located in what is known as the 
darkest ward, and on what some consider the darkest block on 
the face of the earth. Two women went there to live. They 
adopted the habits of the people about them by living in two 
rooms, doing their own work, wearing calico dresses, aprons, 
nondescript straw hats, and shawls about their shoulders; with- 
out anything to indicate that they were connected with any 
Organization. The one distinction between their home and the 
hundreds of homes in the block of tenements about was that 
theirs was scrupulously clean. What did they do? Since last 
November they have visited eight hundred saloons between the 
hours of nine and twelve o’clock. In many of them they have 
prayed, talked with the men and women, sold their “ War-Cry,” 
the official paper of the Salvation Army, and in every case tried 
to hold friendly converse with all who would talk with them. 
Three evenings of each week are devoted to this work. Who 
Can tell the outcome ? 
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In the daytime they visit among their neighbors. Up five flights 
of stairs into the garret of one of the oldest buildings in New York 
they climbed one afternoon. They had heard that there was a 
sick man there, and that his wife was drunk nearly all the time. 
They knocked at the door and got no answer. Turning the 
knob softly, they entered the room. On a broken bed, on a mat- 
tress and pillows without sheets, and covered by an old cover- 
let, lay a man of over sixty, who, in spite of suffering, of hunger, 
of moral degradation, still bore traces of a far different manhood. 
Beside him sat a woman two or three years younger, in a 
drunken stupor, but holding his hand ; even in her semi-conscious 
condition giving expression to her love and her fear of the com- 
ing separation—a love and a fear that even drunkenness 
could not blot out. The room was cold; a broken pitcher, 
the crusty end ef a loaf of bread, told what the last meal 
had been. A descent to the visitors’ own coal-bin, and 
another climb up the stairs, soon changed the temperature of 
the room. It was swept and scrubbed. Food was prepared 
for the sick man, who was too ill to be moved in order to 
make him any more comfortable. A cot and mattress were 
brought, on to which, after ashort sleep, he was removed. Strong 
coffee roused the faculties of the wife. This was only the begin- 
ning of many visits. o 

The story can be told in a few words. A good trade had sup- 
ported this couple in comfort at the beginning of their married 
life. Thrift had put them in the possession of a little capital. 
A store had been started, to which the wife gave her care and 
attention, until increased capital and increased business de- 
manded that the husband should give his entire time to it. Years 
of success and happiness; unfortunate investment of a little sur- 
plus ; failure of the little business ; impossibility of getting back 
at his old trade; sickness; discouragement—drink. Perhaps 
the secret of their downfall lies in the sentence of the wife, 
“ You see, we had no fire, and it was so easy to get warm with 
beer or with brandy.” The greatest fight was with the wife, whose 
cry was, “ Oh, what’s the use! I’m only an old scrub-woman,” 
but at last this cry was silenced, and she faced the world, weak- 
ened in mind and body, but still with the hope of being once 
more a respected woman. Life ended for the husband at least 
in cleanliness, warmth, and the consciousness of God. 


The story of the abuse to which the meetings were subjected 
on the part of the young men of the neighborhood, the Specta- 
tor will leave to the imagination ; of the effect of these meetings 
he will give one incident. One afternoon, turning the corner 
above her home, one of the Salvation Army lasses saw stag- 
gering ahead of her a young woman, too drunk to take care of 
herself, leaning against a lamp-post, and watching her, with curi- 
ously mixed expression, were two boys who had given the great- 
est trouble to these two women. The lassie hurried forward 
just as the drunken woman sank to the sidewalk, unable to go 
another step alone. She bowed to the two young men as she 
passed them, then raised the woman, steadied her, and tried to 
find out where she lived. After a great deal of trouble she 
found out the street, and thought that she could find the house 
by the aid of children. She started to walk along, but the 
woman was so drunk that it was impossible for her to keep on her 
feet; she sank down and down again. Before she had reached 
the lower corner one of these young men hurried up and took 
hold of the drunken woman’s other arm, while the other young 
man acted as a pilot, simply saying, as he passed, “I will find 
the house.” He waited at the door until the drunken woman 
and her escorts had reached it, and then went up to find the 
room in which belonged. When she was in the care of her 
friends the lassie turned to thank them, when, with faces in 
which the consciousness of the degradation they had just wit- 
nessed was written, they said, “ That’s all right; we're your 


friends.” 


The secret of elevating any human being is to change his 
standards. The Spectator came out of that house conscious of 
the wide difference between himself and the women to whom he 
had listened. 
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// The Lick Observatory 
A Noble Monument 


From a Staff Correspondent 


NE of the special points ot interest for the trav- 
eler in California is the Lick Observatory. It 
is a sight worth seeing, whether one has any 
scientific tastes and training or not. In the first 
place, to reach it the traveler must take one of 
the finest mountain drives in the country ; and, 

in the second place, it is a most impressive monument to 

the power of generously applied wealth and to the won- 
derful accomplishments of the intellectual life. 

As every one knows, the Lick Observatory was established 
by James Lick, a weathy California pioneer, who in 1874, 
two years before his death, created a trust fund of $700,000 
to be expended in constructing a suitable observatory, and 
a telescope which should be the most powerful in the 
world. He was an extraordinary man. Born in Pennsy]- 
vania in 1796, he began life as a mechanic, having learned 
the trade of organ and piano making. His work-bench is 
now shown to visitors at the Observatory. After wander- 
ing through South America, he finally found his way to 
San Francisco, where he became very rich through success- 
ful investments in land, and where he determined to spend 
his riches for the public good. ‘There is no doubt,” says 
Professor Holden, the present Director of the Observatory, 
“that a desire to be remembered by his fellow-men influ- 
enced him largely. He wished to do something which 
should be important in itself, and which should be done 
in a way to strike the imagination. He was onlyrestrained 
from building a marble pyramid larger than that of Cheops, 
on the shores of San Francisco Bay, by the fear that in 
some future war the pyramid might perish in a possible 
bombardment of the place. The Observatory took the 
place of the pyramid.” 

This Observatory is not only the monument of James 
Lick, but it is also his mausoleum ; for his body lies buried 
in an iron casket under the massive foundation-pier of the 
great telescope, where it was placed in 1887 with due 
ceremony, and with a document of identification properly 
signed and attested by the trustees and other officials 
chosen for the occasion. This document, engrossed on 
parchment, is contained between two finely tanned skins, 
which in turn are soldered between two leaden plates, the 
whole being in keeping with the apparently everlasting 
solidity of the gigantic telescope and its ponderous dome. 

Day before yesterday—that is to say, the 24th of March— 
we visited the Observatory. It is impossible for one who 
is not a scientist to say anything adequate about such an 
immense achievement of science and art; he can only 
record the physical and mental impressions that the whole 
expedition makes upon him. From San José, the rendez- 
vous for visitors bound for the Lick Observatory, to the 
top of Mount Hamilton, on which the Observatory finds 
itself perched, four thousand feet above the Santa Clara 
valley and the sea, is a distance of thirteen miles as the 
crow flies, and twenty-six miles as the stage drives over 
the Mount Hamilton road. Colonel Pope, of Boston, and 
Mr. Isaac B. Potter, of New York, the apostles of the new 
movement for better country roads, would rejoice to see 
this encouraging example of what a public country road 
may be. It was built by Santa Clara County, at a cost 
of over $70,000, and engineering skill has so twisted, 
turned, and wound the road along the mountain-side that 
the maximum grade is only 343 feet to the mile. The 
road is wide enough everywhere for two stages to pass, 
and is so smooth that our four horses, pulling a four-seated 
mountain wagon, trotted a good part of the way up and 
all the way down. The mountain and valley views are 
charming all the way, and the drive would be well worth 
taking even if there were no such thing in existence as a 
telescope, or a photoheliograph, or a spectroscope, or a 
seismograph, or any other of the numerous instruments 
with bewildering names which are courteously and, I rather 


think, patiently shown to the visitor. But any one with a 
soul can understand the charm of velvety grain-fields 
splashed here and there with the deep orange patches of 
the wild poppy ; of white and pink blossoming orchards; 
of the evergreen live-oak, and the tender green of the 
just leafing white oaks whose branches are festooned with 
moss; of the bunches of mistletoe in the sycamores; of 
the purple lupin, and lavender cyclamen, and yellow pansy 
violets along the roadside ; of the blue line of the distant 
Sierra Nevadas crowned with snow. The drive up Mount 
Hamilton means all this and much more at this season. 

It may be wondered why so great an observatory, with 
all the buildings necessary for the scientific work and for 
the families who must live about it, should have been 
placed on a barren mountain-top, so far from any city or 
town. There isareason. On any hot, still day in sum- 
mer the heated air may be seen apparently rising from the 
ground with a wavy motion. The clearest and quietest 
atmosphere is needed for the most successful astronomical 
ouservations, and the atmosphere on a mountain-top is 
less disturbed than on lower levels by the radiation from 
the earth’s surface. After much prospecting it was found 
that “ the secret of the steady seeing at Mount Hamilton lies 
in the coast fogs. These roll in from the sea every after- 
noon in summer, rising 1,500 to 2,000 feet. They cover 
the hot valley and keep the radiation from it shut in.” 

To no observatory in the world do visitors have so free 
an access as to the Lick Observatory. It is open for 
inspection every day but Sunday from io A.M. to 4 P.M, 
and on Saturdays from 7 P.M. to 10 P.M., and the various 
instruments and working-rooms are politely described by 
a competent guide. While the great telescope is shown 
and explained to visitors every day, they are permitted to 
look through it only on Saturday nights, in order that the 
work of the astronomers, who make observations every 
clear night in the year, may not be interfered with. What 
it means to welcome the public in this way may be judged 
from the fact that on the day of our visit sixty people made 
the excursion from San José to inspect the big telescope. 

Edward S. Holden, LL.D., is the Director of the Observ- 
atory, and is accordingly ex officio chief of the little settle- 
ment of twenty-one persons who live on the summit of 
Mount Hamilton. Visitors do not ordinarily meet him, but 
when they are fortunate enough to do so, as we were, 
they discover that an expert astronomer, who has a perfect 
command of all the amazing learning of the most abstruse 
of sciences, can be an accomplished and polished gentle- 
man of the world as well as a savant. I know of nothing 
that has so impressed me with the capacity of the human 
mind for knowledge, together with the power over nature 
which such knowledge brings, and the comparative igno- 
rance of the average human mind and my own mind in 
particular, as this visit to the Lick Observatory and my 
half-hour’s conversation with Professor Holden. An 
astronomer of his position must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of chemistry, of mathematics, of mechanical engineer- 
ing, of modern languages, of photography, of history, and, 
when one reads the “ Handbook of the Lick Observatory” 
which Professor Holden has prepared, and to which I am 
indebted for many of the facts of this letter, one must 
add, of literature and literary composition. The relation 
of the head that can plan and conduct a Lick Observ- 
atory to the head of Goldsmith’s wonderful pedagogue 
is about that of the Lick equatorial telescope to the 
old-time naval spy-glass. I cannot think of a better 
concrete illustration of what I mean than the “ diffract 
ing grating” used in producing the spectrum for spec 
trum analysis. This is simply one of the astrone 
mer’s tools, so to speak, consisting of a plate of steel about 
as large as the palm of a man’s hand, with infinitesimally 
fine parallel lines ruled upon it. And yet a popular descrip 
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tion of its manufacture filled two columns of the San 
Francisco “ Examiner” a few weeks ago. The “ diffract- 
ing grating” is used in place of the glass prism in breaking 
the ordinary ray of light into its primary colors. This 
breaking up of the light ray is produced by the innumerable 
microscopic lines which are ruled on the steel surface. 
The “grating” which Professor Holden showed us has 
fourteen thousand lines to the inch ruled upon it; but why 
these lines have the property of breaking the light-rays 
which fall upon it into their composite wave lengths, and 
so of showing the primary colors, I should not dare to try 
to explain, notwithstanding Professor Holden’s courteous 
explanation to us. Suffice it to say that they have that 
property, and that the steel surface, whose lines are invisi- 
ble to the naked eye, appears to be iridescent like mother- 
of-pearl. Indeed, the iridescence of mother-of-pearl is 
roduced, so Professor Holden told us, by microscopic lines 
formed by the edges of the layers of pearl, which are 
secreted one above the other. 

The history of the discovery of the “ diffracting grat- 
ing” is acurious one. In the early part of this century 
an English button-maker by the name of Barton became 
famous for the steel waistcoat buttons which he used to 
manufacture, with lines cut upon them for ornament. 
He gradually put the lines nearer and nearer together, 
until microscopists became interested in seeing how many 
lines it was possible to rule on the buttons. -This 
led to the discovery of the iridescent property of a 
steel surface so ruled, and this in turn led to its use in 
spectrum analysis. The “ diffracting grating” in use at 
the Lick Observatory was made by Professor Rowland, of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, who has spent a 
great deal of time in designing a machine which shall 
automatically cut the lines with a diamond point. It has 
taken a great deal of thought, time, and money to pro- 
duce this ruling-machine, which of necessity must work 
with absolute and mathematical accuracy. This, then, 
is that which amazes one with the magnitude of 
astronomical research. It takes an accomplished and 
highly educated scientist; the constant watching of a 
skilled mechanic; the most perfect plate of steel that can 
be made; a diamond of the finest water; a machine 
of the most exquisite balance and interrelation of run- 
ning parts, placed in a cellar and under glass so that 
it may not be disturbed either by the vibration of the city’s 
traffic or by atmospheric changes—it takes all this merely 
to make the tool which the astronomer must have before 
he begins those investigations which have taught us what 
the sun and stars are made of. Before all this, wars and 
rumors of wars, navies and big guns, the rows of drunken 
sailors, and even sealskins and their attending train of 
diplomatic fireworks, fade into insignificance. One won- 
ders why there should be so much money for battle-ships 
and so much need of money for carrying on such splendid 
work as that of the Lick Observatory. 

It is perhaps wise to add that those who are interested 
in thoroughly acquainting themselves with the Observatory 
and its work will do well to obtain the “ Handbook of the 
Lick Observatory,” by Professor Holden, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. It may be obtained of The 
Bancroft Company, San Francisco, Cal., at a cost, I think, 
of seventy-five cents. It gives a history of the institution, 
a description of the buildings and instruments, an account 
of the work of an observatory, describes the astronomical 
photography which is carried to such perfection on Mount 
Hamilton, and contains a comparative list of the principal 
observatories of the world. Announcement is made, in 
addition, that all letters of inquiry received at the Observ- 
atory are promptly answered. I am glad to be able to 
refer the reader to these admirable sources of information. 
For it would require a hydraulic pressure equal to that 
which, at the touch of a wheel, elevates or lowers the spa- 
cious observing-floor, and revolves the wide-spreading 
dome, to condense into a single newspaper article all the 
facts of even superficial interest which present themselves 
in answer to the slightest question of the inquiring visitor 
Concerning almost any object connected with the Observa- 

L. F. A. 
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Washington in April 
By W. A. Platt 

The more one sees of Washington, as it takes on year 
by year the proportions of a real capital, and grows in 
beauty and in splendor, as well as in population and in 
wealth, the more wonderful appears the foresight of that 
French officer of engineers who laid out the city on such 
a grand scale that only when a century is gone do the 
real excellencies of his plans and the true comprehensive- 
ness of his ideas become at last fully apparent. Most 
cities grow; Washington was made. The intervening 
time has seen a wilderness of mud and scrubby trees 
develop gradually, first into a disjointed town, reminding 
one of a boy whose clothes are altogether too big for him; 
then into a city badly paved and managed, to all appear- 
ance badly arranged, certainly ugly and uncomfortable ; 
and finally into a capital unique and beautiful, with miles 
of shade-trees and acres of sunlight (if such measure- 
ment be allowed), handsomely built, perfectly paved, well 
managed, and conveniently arranged. It was a long trans- 
formation, but the result is worth having waited for. 

It ought to be said that for the last stage in the develop- 
ment the capital city is indebted to one of the best-abused 
men that ever lived—Alexander R. Shepherd, better known 
as “ Boss” Shepherd. It was he who gave to it the best 
pavements in America, and who began many a scheme of 
beautification and adornment that contributes now to the 
pleasure and the satisfaction of the traveler and the com- 
fort of the resident. 

It is a fact worth noting that most of the great build- 
ing works in the world’s history, from the time of the 
Pyramids down to the present day, have been accomplished 
by “tyrants” or by “ bosses.” It was so in Egypt, so in 
Assyria, so in Greece, so in Rome. It has been so in 
France and Germany and Russia, and it is largely so, 
mutatis mutandis, in America. To take an extreme 
instance, would New York ever have had her magnificent 
Riverside Drive without Boss Tweed? Democracies, 
unbossed, are too parsimonious for such undertakings. 
Great works like these pay in the end, but the repre- 
sentatives of taxpayers are generally afraid to undertake 
them. 

But, to come back to Major L’Enfant, it is a curious 
fact that in this whole city which he laid out, and which is 
indebted to him for its spacious lines of development, 
there is not a statue, not a tablet to his memory, not a 
street, nor a circle, nor a park named in his honor. To 
be sure, the city itself is his best monument; but not every- 
body stops to think of that, and it would be a graceful act, 
even after a century has passed since the plan was made, 
to place somewhere at least a suitable inscription to tell 
the traveler the name and date of the architect of sucha 
stupendous and admirable work. 

One of the places that is visited by every transient guest 
in Washington, but scarcely ever, it is said, by resident 
Washingtonians, is Arlington, now a National cemetery, 
but once the “ seat,” as old Virginians always used to put 
it, of Colonel George Washington Parke Custis, and later 
of his son-in-law, General Robert E. Lee. On a high hill 
directly across the Potomac from the western part of the 
city, the old manor-house looks directly toward the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Capitol; and nowhere may a 
better view of either be obtained. It is suggestive that 
the residence of the Confederate leader should now be 
Federal property. Right at the corner of the front porch 
stands the massive monument to Sheridan, and in the rear 
of the mansion lies the mortal part of thousands of sol- 
diers who fought to keep that ground—now in reality the 
“ sacred soil of Virginia ”—within the United States. 

At Fort Myer, just west of Arlington, extensive improve- 
ments have recently been made. Once a mere station of 
the Signal Service, it is now a post of importance. Four 
companies of cavalry are there, including one of colored 
troops; and it is not unlikely that it may soon be made a 
regimental post. That colored company, by the way, is 
said to be one of the best-drilled in the service. Its men 
went through the war in the Southwest against Geronimo 
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and his Apaches, and afterwards through the Sioux war in 
the Northwest. 

Although politics absorb the attention of so many people 
here—and politics are especially interesting just now— 
there is a great deal besides politics, if one takes the 


trouble to see it. One thing, which is only political 
because it lies with Congress to make it successful, and 
which is exciting great interest among residents of the 
District, is the movement to make some of the superfluous 
treasures of the great Congressional Library accessible 
and available to the residents of Washington. Any one 
can go up to the Capitol now and go into the library and 
consult the books; but they are not lent to anybody but 
members of Congress. What is wanted is a circulating 
library for the people. There are thousands of clerks in 
the Departments who have their evenings to themselves, 
and many of whom are educated and refined people, while 
the rest are certainly capable of the education that is to 
be had from the reading of books. To be sure, there are 
books and books; but there are more good books than 
bad ones, if one doesn’t set the level of criticism too high. 
Certainly the establishment of a circulating library from 
the duplicate volumes at the Capitol would be a boon to 
the city. That much may reasonably be expected. 

There is something very impressive in a visit to the 
_ Supreme Court room in the Capitol, especially after one 
has sat for a while in the gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There, one sees a disorderly and very noisy 
throng, most of whom are apparently paying no attention 
to the presiding officer or to what is going on. The ear is 
deafened and the head confused with the discordant cries, 
the murmur of conversation, the clapping of hands, the 
continual moving about of the members, and of the pages 
who carry their messages and letters. To an observer who 
sees it for the first time, the condition of the House seems 
nothing short of chaotic. But pass along the corridor a 
little way, and through a swinging door, and you are at 
once in a scene as utterly different as it is possible to 
imagine. A small room, with only a few spectators— 
indeed, there is not room for more than a hundred; a few 
lawyers at the bar, one of whom, standing at a little desk 
in front of the Chief Justice, is reading from a brief or 
arguing a legal point; and in front of you, on the bench, 
the black-robed Justices sitting in a row, every one of them 
having an air of distinction and dignity, and every one a 
face and head that indicate great intellectual force—that 
is the whole. It would be impressive to a man who did 
not know what it meant, or what were the functions of the 
court; but when one remembers what that tribune is, and 
what it has been for a hundred years, it seems as if the 
dignity, the decorum, the silence, the very smallness of 
the room, make it represent, better than anything else does 
or can, the whole essence of our governmental system— 
that respect for law and order, that obedience to the real 
will of the people, that reverence for the Constitution, 
which lie at the foundation of all our liberties and all our 
most cherished political rights. 


* 


Cures for Inebriety 


By George J. Manson 


A prominent physician said some time since, “ All free- 
drinking men are not inebriates.” There are hundreds of 
men who have formed the habit of drinking, and who now 
and then drink too much, who could stop drinking to-day 
if they were so disposed. But a drunkard, an inebriate, is 
a person who is habitually and frequently drunk. It is 
that class of persons of whom we speak in reference to 
finding a cure for the habit. 

There are several methods of curing inebriety. First, 
the medical method. In treating inebriety by this means, 
the first question to be decided by the physician is what is 
the cause of the trouble; in other words, why does the man 
drink to excess? In many cases the man is a victim of a 


torpid liver; he is gloomy and low-spirited. He seeks the 
excitement which an intoxicant will give him ; he is cheered 
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up for the time being, and, almost before he is aware of it, 
he has become an excessive drinker. The physician re. 
lieves him of his liver trouble; he feels like a new man, 
and he has no cesire to drink. Another man yields to 
temptation because he is weak and nervous from menta} 
overwork and worriment. He finds, for a time, that liquor 
“keeps him up,” gives him a certain amount of energy to 
fulfill his task, but he is obliged to increase his potations 
from week to week, and ere long he has joined the ranks 
of the excessive drinkers. Another man, from irregular or 
improper eating, gets dyspepsia, drinks because he “ feels 
bad,” and, in course of time, he too has the habit fastened 
upon him. Now, neither of these men have a taste for 
liquor, enjoy it in the sense that we enjoy a dainty dish, or 
a plate of icecream on a hot summer’s day. Their cray- 
ing, if craving it may be called, for an intoxicant is brought 
about by their physical condition. They do not enjoy the 
taste of the liquor any more than they enjoy the taste of 
medicine ; it artificially relieves them of distress or low 
spirits for the time being, but ultimately the habit of imbib- 
ing at certain hours of the day or night has been fastened 
upon them ; they find it difficult to break it off, and eventu 
ally get themselves in a worse physical condition than they 
were when they started. The doctor sets about treating 
their original trouble, and when they have arrived at a 
normal state of health they have no desire to stimulate. 

Medical authorities differ as to the treatment of inebriety 
in hospitals and inebriate asylums. In these institutions, 
where a man has been in the habit of drinking for years, 
some physicians pursue with him the “ tapering off ” proc- 
ess ; . ¢., the victim is allowed to use liquor, but in less and 
less quantity day by day. Other medical men do not 
believe in this system, but cut off the stimulant at once, 
prescribing, however, certain medicines which act upon the 
heart and quiet the nervous system. The course pur- 
sued at Bellevue Hospital, New York, where a good many 
cases of chronic inebriety are treated, is to stop the supply 
of liquor at once, unless the patient is in a very weak phys 
ical condition. In mild cases sleep is induced by the 
administration of a mixture of bromide and chloral, and 
occasionally paraldehyde. In more serious cases hypoder- 
mic injections of morphine and amorphous hyascyanine 
are given. 

In a hospital, however, inebriety is seen in a great 
variety of stages. There are ordinary cases of drunkenness, 
there are one or two types of delirium tremens and mania 
a potu, or the drinking mania, the last named being a 
form of alcoholic insanity. Asa rule, when patients first 
come in they are given a cathartic, after which they try to 
drink some milk or beef-tea. If their stomachic condition 
is such that they cannot retain food, they are given pow- 
ders of bismuth and capsicum, or rhubarb and soda. 

One distinguished medical authority affirms that it is 
easier to cure delirium tremens than it is a case of ordinary 
alcoholism, the sufferers from the former terrible malady 
often recovering without any special medication, though 
requiring careful watching and nursing for a few days. 
According to Ziemssen, whose “ Cyclopedia of Medicine” 
stands high as an authority, capsicum has generally been 
found to be of great benefit to old topers, also camphor 
and sumbul-root; tartar emetic is often given in large 
doses. It is said, however, that the treatment of chronic 
alcoholism often proves a failure from the fact that the 
patient cannot be weaned from the use of liquor at a suffi- 
ciently early stage. Habitual drinkers are nearly always 
neglectful of their meals ; they would rather drink than eat, 
and, for a while, alcohol, in a certain sense, supplies the 
demand for food. When they do eat they develop an 
abnormal taste, and freely indulge in dishes which i 
their saner moments they would avoid as culinary mon- 
strosities. When such patients come under the doctor's 
care, the question of their nourishment is of great impor- 
tance, and their ultimate recovery from the drinking habit 
depends almost altogether on the cure of these troubles. 

Dr. Keeley, who treats inebriates with “ bichloride of 
gold,” in the virtues of which many prominent physicians do 
not believe, claims that drunkenness is not a vice, but 4 
disease. He thinks that religious influences may often 
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bring about a mental and moral condition that cannot be 
attained by any other means, but for one man who will 
sign the pledge and keep it, a hundred fall by the way. 
He says that the drinking habits of Continental nations 

et the power of resistance that makes stronger alcoholic 
drinks unnecessary, on the principle of vaccination as a 
preventive of smallpox. Dr. Keeley, in the course of 
twelve years, Claims to have cured g 500 drunkards and 
opium-takers by the use of his peculiar remedy, the precise 
nature of which he has not made public. On the other hand, 
Ziemssen affirms that the treatment of inebriety must be 
purely according to the symptoms developed in each partic- 
ular case. Hesays that we possess no medicine which can 
act as a direct antidote to alcohol, or neutralize its perni- 
cious effects; furthermore, he is of the opinion that the 
treatment of the disease by means of drugs is often super- 
fluous and useless. 

At the New York Christian Home for Intemperate Men 
the inebriate is cured by what may be called “ the Gospel 
remedy.” The managers of this institution do not believe 
that drunkenness is a disease, or that it is hereditary; 
they say it is a sin, and should be treated as such, the 
victim being placed under favorable conditions; viz., 
bodily rest and comfort, mental repose, and complete im- 
munity from annoyance, irritation, and temptation. They 
do not believe that any medicine can cure the taste for 
alcohol; they do not use it for this purpose, though they 
admit that sometimes their patients are physically dis- 
eased owing to the course of life they have led, when they 
require medicine, the same as any other class of diseased 
persons. It is said that of the 302 men received in the 
‘Home last year, 180 remained steadfast, as far as can be 
ascertained ; 260 professed to be converted, and 42 had 
made no profession. 

Of late years one of the most curious contributions to 
the cure of inebriety was made by the late Prentice Mul- 
ford. For many years Mr. Mulford was a prominent news- 
paper man in New York, but was more especially identified 
with the “ Daily Graphic” in its palmiest days (which, it 
may be said, were “ numbered’”’), and in that journal he 
made popular the half-column called “The History of a 
Day,” briefly and wittily recording the events of the time. 
He left metropolitan journalism, and, after doing general 
newspaper work, started a library called “‘ The White Cross 
Library.” The pamphlets were written by himself, and 
professed to show how results could be obtained in all 
business and art “through the force of thought and silent 
power of mind.” To the common understanding it seems 
to be the application of mind-cure and will-power to the 
practical concerns of life. One of these books treats of 
the cure of drunkenness by this method. Mr. Mulford 
states that he used liquor immoderately for over thirty 
years, and that he cured himself of excessive drinking by 
the method he describes; he suffered from no relapses, 
though he was not a total abstainer. 

The method, briefly summarized, is that the inebriate 
must conquer the appetite through his mind. From first 
to last he must believe that it can be conquered ; that Ae, 
the real man, has not been an inebriate, but the material 
part of him has been led in the wrong direction. He must 
hever say to himself, “Oh! it’s no use; I can’t conquer the 
appetite,” for such thought brings about or encourages a 
condition of weakness, and hindersthe cure. His appetite 
May now and then get the best of him, but he is con- 
Unually to say to himself, “I eonquer it; I 
Conquered it.” This cure, it is claimed, will be gradual 
but sure, 

Many men become excessive drinkers through habit, 
€nvironment, or association. A man gets in the habit of 
taking a drink at a certain place; when he removes from 
the neighborhood he stops the habit. He lives in an 
atmosphere of drink, or is a victim of that “ villainous good 
fellowship” which is the “ spoil” of men, and yields con- 
Unually to temptation. Let him change the conditions 
and he will cure the habit. One thing is certain: no man, 

any method, will ever be cured of inebriety if he does 
not help himself. Calm reflection, prayer, a gleam of com- 
mon sense, unostentatious effort at reformation—these 
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agencies, I believe, have cured thousands of excessive 
drinkers of whom we never hear, and will continue so to 
do to the end. 


In the Vienna Prater 
By Ella Rodman Church 


The ancient hunting-ground of the dukes of Austria 
is kept in mind by the name of the thoroughfare that 
leads directly to the Prater—/dger Zeile, so called because 
the cottages of the royal foresters stood there. It has 
undergone a wonderful transformation since those days: 
first into a royal park or pleasaunce, and later into the 
most democratic of summer playgrounds. It was first 
thrown open to the public in the reign of Maria Theresa, 
of glorious memory, through the influence of her son, 
Joseph IJ., whose grandest title, in his own opinion, was one 
that he bestowed upon himself, “the Friend of Humanity.” 

Before this concession the enjoyment of the Prater was 
rigorously confined to the nobility and a few distinguished 
foreigners ; but after the abolishment of all exclusive bar- 
riers, the custom was esiablished of celebrating the first of 
May as the regular opening-day of the park season. On 
that time-honored date, all ages, sexes, and conditions be- 
take themselves thither ; and even before winter snows have 
melted, Vienna looks joyfully forward to her Praterfahrt. 

The Prater is beloved alike by high and low, for all classes 
alike enjoy its benefits; and there, at least, a laboring man 
can with impunity elbow an Austrian noble, and the hum- 
blest soldier may fairly brush against his general. Besides 
the Noble, or Main, Avenue, there is the people’s avenue, 
called the Wirstel Prater; but the people often intrude 
into the Noble Avenue, and the exclusives also enjoy the 
amusements provided in the Wiirstel Avenue. This portion 
of the park is said to have been named after one Hans Wiirst, 
a German clown, who, having had ill success on the stage of 
large theaters, set up for himself in the Prater and became 
an established favorite there. Another supposed origin of 
the name is the Wirste/ sausage, in which the Viennese 
especially delight. 

“To the Prater!” is the universal cry on all holidays 
and half-holidays; and the first glimpse of that very ugly 
outpost, the Tegethoff monument, brings a thrill of happi- 
ness. Its singular and most ungraceful shape recalls the 
famous Nankin Tower, and the resemblance is due to the 
three tiers of boats which disfigure the obelisk into the 
appearance of a gigantic hat-rack. The great avenue has 
a flat and bare appearance for some distance ahead, and 
the trees on either side are rather small and insignificant. 
But, presently, on the left, the Wiirstel Prater opens; a 
busy scene indeed, with its booths and shows, and its 
crowds of people out for a holiday. The Babel of noises, 
and the happy, chattering, pushing, thronging crowd, are 
like nothing else in the world but the People’s Avenue in 


‘the Vienna Prater. 


Here are the numerous beer-houses crowded with eager 
applicants, while every outside table and chair seems to 
be appropriated. They are, on the whole, a well-behaved 
crowd, growling and sputtering away in the most amicable 
manner over their ear-splitting Viennese German, and hav- 
ing children of all sizes and shapes apparently dotted all 
over them, being mounted on shoulder, arm, or head, as 
seems most convenient, and clinging wherever there is the 
smallest chance of obtaining a footing. The German 
child has a gift of staying put, and a repose of manner 
which the American adult recognizes with an appreciative 
sigh—for what charming possibilities might not be realized 
in one’s own land if the yeast-like propensities of the irre- 
pressible generation were thus subdued ! 

All German children are very much the same, and cry- 
ing seems to be a pastime of rare indulgence. Neither do 
they appear to think that the world was made exclusively 
for them, and that grown people have no rights which they 
are bound to respect. Therefore the Liliputian crowd in 
the Wiirstel Prater is by no means objectionable ; and it 
is undoubtedly beloved by the numerous venders of pro- 
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visions. There is the man with cheese and sausages, a 
large basket filled with his wares hung in front of him by 
a strap passing over his shoulders, scales in hand, con- 
stantly uttering the melodious cry of “ Sa/amucci/ duri / 
duri the baker’s boy, with his “ ” and “ semne/s,” 
and all the rest of it, who seems perfectly ubiquitous, 
being almost everywhere at once, and finding plenty of 
customers among the hungry holiday-makers ; and dotted 
everywhere are male and female peddlers looking like 
wooden figures and persistently offering for sale the things 
least likely to be wanted; invalided soldiers with plentiful 
decorations, carrying toys as a blind, but asking very dis- 
tinctly for alms ; venders of matches, sometimes a vener- 
able-looking personage with white beard and spectacles, 
patiently repeating the formula of “Swedish, my gentle- 
men! Large wax matches, small wax matches, cherry 
ends!” the man with “ Salt stalks! Salt cracknels!” and 
other briny delicacies—all these, and many more, make 
up a motley assemblage of outdoor merchants. 

Every one seems to be eating, and the crisp 4ip/fe/ 
especially is consumed in enormous quantities. To the 
uninitiated, this particularly dainty Vienna roll is an 
attempt at a horseshoe in shape; but those to the manner 
born indignantly declare it to be a crescent, and thereby 
hangs a tale. It seems that a baker who was working in 
a cellar to be out of the way of shells, during the last siege 
of Vienna by the Turks, heard a singular noise in a still 
more subterranean part of his neighborhood, and soon 
convinced himself that the enemy was undermining the 
city. He gave notice in time to save the inhabitants 
from so terrible a fate; and, to commemorate the event, 
he produced the crescent-shaped 4i/f/e/. The Viennese 
found so much comfort in devouring crescents after their 
escape from the perfidious Turks that the baker soon 
made his fortune ; and the narrow, crisp roll has been a 
favorite ever since. 

The visitor from other spheres emerges laughing and 
satisfied from a short sojourn in this outdoor Bedlam ; 
and, taking to the grand avenue again, a short walk or 
drive brings the one relic of the Exhibition of 1873 into 
view. This is the Rotunda—now used as a picture 
gallery—which formed the entrance to the Exhibition. A 
large meadow separates it from the avenue; and many 
picturesque figures, in the shape of graceful girls, artists, 
idlers, children, and dogs, dot the green expanse. “ That 
is the Rotunda,” says every one, impressively—taking it 
for granted that a stranger is not likely to be acquainted 
with this interesting fact ; and the Rotunda, being a thing 
of the past, leads to other reminiscences. 

Many are the legends of former glories in the Prater, at 
the May opening ; when the Court appeared in dazzling 
array, in open carriages and on horseback, and the old 
noblesse, who made a special point of not leaving the city 
for their castles in Hungary, Bohemia, and other provinces, 
until after the Praterfahrt, considered it a solemn duty to 
show themselves in all their splendor then. The ladies 
appeared in all their bravery of fresh Easter toilets, with 
new carriages, new livery, and wonderfully groomed horses 
with the brightest of harness, to give “the dear good 
people” a feast for the eyes, to which they had long had 
an unwritten right. 

There were running footmen before the carriages (wear- 
ing the colors of their proprietors), who were regarded 
in the light of human race-horses ; and their victories, or 
failures, in keeping ahead excited almost equal interest. 
When too infirm for this arduous service, they were 
pensioned ; and the last of these pensioners died quite 
lately. Now even the most distinguished of the carriage 
people have no such appendages. 

Among the numerous quaint features of this Prater 
Maying in the olden time, not the least interesting was the 
dining of the imperial family in the Emperor’s garden—a 
space reserved for their use at the beginning of the main 
avenue. The crowd looked on admiringly from out- 
side, while the Court dined quite at its ease. The Maying 
was a thoroughly patriarchal affair between Kaiser and 
people; and the Emperor Francis II. used to walk about 
among his humbler subjects, talking to one and another 
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in the most friendly manner, bearing a kindly greeting 
from “ mein vif,” and enjoying their enjoyment. 

Archduke Franz Karl, the father of his present Majesty, 
always appeared in the Prater with six gray horses and 
Spanish outriders, bowing on all sides and beaming with 
smiles. His gray head was always bare, as it was his 
invariable custom to carry his hat in his hand—“ Anda 
shocking bad hat it was,” adds the private raconteur who 
was favored with this sight. On one occasion this privi- 
leged person exclaimed to a companion, “ There, but for 
the fact of his having his hat on his head, is the Arch. 
duke Franz Karl ’’—but no sooner were the words spoken 
than the hat was removed, and all doubt of the Archduke 
as well. 

There are strong contrasts in this Viennese pleasure. 
ground; and the constant rumbling of carriages in the 
principal avenues, with the added noises of trains, omni- 
buses, carts, etc., near the boundaries, and the lively 
amusements of the Wiirste/ Prater, are not very far removed 
from quiet ponds and miniature lakes where the idle fisher. 
man can enjoy his sport with no fear of having the game 
frightened from his beguiling hook; while in shady dells 
children gather wild flowers, themselves an incarnation of 
May, and with all the impossible happiness the month of 
hope suggests mirrored out before them; and the old, old 
story is going on beneath some patriarchal tree that 
stretches its arms benignantly over the two heads that 
seem to hold but a single thought. 

Rowing on the Constantine Pond is a favorite amuse. 
ment, both with those who enjoy the pleasures of solitude 
and those who prefer sharing them with at least one kin- 
dred spirit. The first Grand Chamberlain, Prince Constan- 
tine Hohenlohe Schillingsfiirse, was considerate enough to 
give only a portion of his extensive designation to the 
pretty lake around his monument, and the very decorative 
and aristocratic coffee-house approached from the bank by 
a sloping flight of steps. The attractions of the Prater are 
greatly increased by the frequent ponds, lakes, and rivu- 
lets—the latter being small branches of Austria’s great river, 
which cuts the Wiirstel Avenue into many little islands, 
on each one of which is perched some show or restaurant. 
For old Father Danube has a way of stretching out his 
arms in all directions, and sending his children where he 
does not care to go himself, vouchsafing even to Vienna, 
“the Danubian city,” only the insignificant and disreputa- 
ble-looking Wien. 

It is said, in deference, perhaps, to the ancient hunting. 
ground of Austria’s dukes, that an occasional deer may yet 
be seen in some retired glade disporting itself amid the 
“lush grass,” and probably wondering over its solitary 
condition ; and there are whispers even of wild boars that 
give a fascinating element of danger to the depths beyond. 

The ordinary mind, however, prefers the sight of people; 
and the varied throngs of the Prater afford endless oppor- 
tunities for studying the human species. Soldiers are dis 
persed everywhere ; the officer in his comically short coat, 
looking as if, like the victim in the nursery tale, he had 
had his skirts cut round about, while the abstracted length 
seems to have been more than doubled on the coats of the 
privates, whose outer garments are very similar to those of 
English Bluecoat boys. Women with small children are 
here in great force; and the shining, closely-braided Ger- 
man hair is evidently considered sufficient head-covering 
for mothers of families in a humble rank of life. Young 
girls more frequently wear hats, and the picturesque pare 
sol sometimes does duty instead. 

There are coffee-houses with seats and seats without 
coffee-houses everywhere, and a constantly passing stream 
of carriages to watch, while here and there the finest eques 
trianism will be displayed both by ladies and gentlemen on 
magnificent horses. Presently, on a road that is well cov 
ered with tan and sacred to the most aristocratic vehicles, 
there is a sudden flash of golden wheels and a general stir 
of excitement—hats raised, ladies bowing, children stand- 
ing petrified with a vague awe and expectation—and the 
Emperor or some one of the royal family has rapidly 
passed with a bow and a smile—a moon looking on many 
brooks, while the brook sees but one moon. 
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Miss Chesilia McCarthy 


In Two Parts—HI. 


OOD morning, ladies! good morning 
said the old Doctor, baring his head 
and bowing low from his buggy. 
His young assistant, who was seated 
beside him, raised his hat and looked 
out also, but saw only an old-fashioned 
double house, set back from the 
street corner, with every door closed, 

and the windows sealed by green Venetian blinds. 

“To whom did you speak, Dr. Johnstone ?” he asked. 
«J see no one.” 

“Nor I; but they are there, nevertheless. Certainly one 
—possibly both. I always speak to them as I pass; Miss 
Chesilia McCarthy at one window, and Miss Anne at the 
other. I mean ‘to introduce you there before long. I'll 
take the reins now myself, if you please. I only wanted 
to watch you handle the sorrel. I never know a man 
until I see him with a horse, nor a woman until I see her 
with a man. You'll do, and it’s the direct kindness of 
Providence that you will. I was as nervous about you as 
if I were choosing a wife. A man has to walk as deli- 
cately as Agag in this town.” 

Dr. Johnstone was in high good humor. He had 
written to a professional brother to send him a crutch in 
his old age, and Dr. Jesse Taylor had been the reply. 

Fortunately, the young doctor was as satisfied as the old 
one; but he, too, had known his anxious moments. He 
doubted the reception of his modern methods with these 
primitive minds, but it was not long before he discovered 
that he had only one man to please. 

Dr. Johnstone had not brought all the rising generation 
of Belhaven into the world, and their parents before them, 
for nothing. From this vantage-ground the old autocrat 
issued his orders; and Belhaven would as soon have ques- 
tioned the calling of St. Paul to the apostleship as the 
ability of one on whom the seal of his approval was set. 

Have you ever seen Belhaven, with its “ Princess Anne 
Street,” its “ Royal George Street,” its “ Duke of Gloucester 
Street,” and its old houses with the flavor of nobility still 
clinging about them in this land of democracy ? 

Courtly gentlemen in knee-breeches and lace ruffles, and« 
gracious ladies with their high heads powdered, rustling in 
brocade and dainty arrogance, equally versed in patching 
their pretty proud faces and the household linen, in han- 
dling the fan and the duster, might return to their homes 
there to-day, and find all as familiar as in the old Colonial 
times. 

Perhaps the mistake lay in building the city too near 
the sleepy river, and the lapping water hushed it into 
drowsiness, 

However it may have happened, Belhaven stands a com- 
pleted city, and is a village. Commerce has drifted down 
the Potomac and blessed a rival. 

The quaintness resulting from the individuality of a city 
thus stamping the inhabitants, rather than the inhabitants 
the city, tickled Jesse Taylor’s sense of humor, and the 
sweet, old-fashioned simplicity delighted his heart. 

As he stood on the steps of the McCarthy mansion with 
Dr. Johnstone, waiting to be admitted for his first call, he 
thought that he had never seen a house of death more jeal- 
ously closed, yet when he had driven past alone earlier in the 
day an unaccountable impulse had made him bow low from 
the buggy, after the manner of his chief, and it had seemed 
to him that two shadowy forms behind the green Venetian 
blinds inclined their heads in answer. There was an odd 
decoration on the McCarthy steps. Age had separated the 
stone slabs from each. other, and the winds rushing up 
Princess Anne Street from the river had blown earth into 
the cracks until enough soil had collected to nourish some 
seeds of white mignonette which a vagrant breeze fancied 
planting there. From this small beginning the sweet white 
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blossoms had taken possession of the old gray steps, spread- 
ing and spreading, crack by crack, flinging up a greeting 
of delicate perfume from their white heads in the faces of 
those who stepped over them to reach the door. 

Jesse Taylor was deciding that he had never seen any- 
thing prettier or more characteristic of Belhaven, when a 
face at an open window of the house on the opposite cor- 
ner, far prettier than any head of mignonette, caught his eye. 
Before he had time to ask his companion the question which 
was on his lips, the door of the McCarthy mansion opened, 
and Dr. Taylor turned to see Amanda, sole remnant of the 
McCarthy retainers. 

“ How are the ladies, Amanda? Are they at home ?” 
asked Dr. Johnstone. 

A mere formula—no one ever found the ladies Mc- 
Carthy out. Exercise was not considered necessary in 
their day. Amanda answered only the first question as 
she ushered the guests into the parlor. 

‘“* Miss Chesilia she ain’ so well. She dun wash de bus’ 
dis mawnin’—you know.” 

“Yes, I know. Why in the world don’t you do it for 
her, Amanda ?” 

“Me!” exclaimed the old negress, chuckling. “ When 
she ain’ even tressin’ Miss Anne to tech it! She don’ 
skercely tress me fur to stick de peens in de peen-cushion, 
nohow,” she added, as she limped off. 

In the dim light of the square parlor the white-shrouded 
furniture seemed to Jesse Taylor as ghosts of departed 
sofas and chairs. He had time only to glance about him 
before Miss Anne McCarthy entered. She was like any 
one of a hundred other old ladies; but Miss Chesilia, who 
followed her with a soft, gliding step, the toe touching the 
floor first, was as unique as a bit of cherished porcelain. 

Itwas evident that she was Dr. Johnstone’s favorite. 
He held her hand in both of his as he bade her good morn- 
ing, calling her “ My dear child.” His hair was white, 
while hers was only gray, and still curled charmingly about 
her forehead and soft blue eyes. She had the eyes of a 
young girl, not an old woman, and they were the only large 
things about her, for she was of fairylike proportions. 

Dr. Taylor was charmed with Miss Chesilia, but he 
could not feel that his visit was a success in all respects. 
He was at cross purposes all through. While talking with 
Miss Anne he could give only half attention. The conver- 
sation on the other side of the room was more interesting 
by far. 

“ You know, Dr. Johnstone, I always wash dear father’s 
bust on his birthday,” Miss Chesilia was saying, sadly ; 
‘and I simply prepare to feel ill afterwards. It seems so 
disrespectful ; and to-day he looked so helpless, and oh! so 
sad, when the water trickled down his face, and dripped off 
the end of his nose, and ran into his ears. I said out 
loud, as if he could hear, ‘ Forgive me, dear father, forgive 
me.’ 

“T know,” answered the Doctor, gently. “I know. 
That’s where we old bachelors lose, my dear child. When 
I leave this world, somebody may take my bust out to the 
hydrant and pump on it, or slap it clean with a duster. 
Certainly no one will ever wash it with sacred tears.” 

And then Dr. Taylor, forcing himself back to his con- 
versation with Miss Anne, asked a question, which seemed 
to him innocent enough, 

‘Can you tell me who lives in the opposite house, Miss 
McCarthy ?” 

Miss Anne drew herself up and glanced across the room 
to her sister. 

Dr. Johnstone and Miss Chesilia stopped talking. 

“The man who lives there,” said Miss Anne, frigidly, 
“is named Birch—Thomas Birch. His father» was a 
butcher, and his grandfather also, I believe.“ Was he not, 
Dr. Johnstone ?” 
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The old Doctor was knitting his brows. 
_ “ Some desperate character of that kind, I believe, mem,” 
he answered shortly. 

His lady patients knew that the Doctor was vexed when 
he called them “mem,” but Miss Anne went on aggress- 
ively. “1 think that Thomas Birch himself has left chops 
and ribs at our back door at times.” 

Dr. Johnstone was about to retort, but Miss Chesilia’s 
soft tones, softer by contrast, broke in. 

“ Anne, suppose you bid Amanda bring some shrub and 
cake.”’ 

Dr. Johnstone’s brow cleared. He loved Miss Chesilia, 
and he loved shrub. 

“T wish Congress over there would pass a Jaw that 
callers should always be offered shrub on a hot day,” he said. 

So the little discomfort passed, and the visit ended 
pleasantly. But Miss Anne looked through the blinds into 
the street, and watched the two doctors walking away 
together, and it was not of them that she was thinking 
when she said bitterly : | 

“In spite of all, you see, they are on the crest of the 
wave, sister Chesilia.” 

Miss Chesilia, at the other window, glanced across at 
the opposite house. 

“No, Anne, no; or only as the foam is,” she answered, 
firmly. 

Amanda, who was hobbling about, clearing away the 
remains of the repast, entered in as a member of the family, 
also in metaphor. 

“’Deed now, I don’ know, Miss Chesilia; ’pears to me 
like skim milk do git to rise above de cream in dese days. 
Fur me, I ain’ believin’ in people what ain’ people 
a-settin’ up to go wid people. Rich or po’, I don’ keer, 
jes’ give me de fust quality.” 

“That will do, Amanda,” said Miss Chesilia, but she 
sighed as she said it. The house across the way was very 
obvious every time she looked from the window, and a 
little figure, wonderfully like herself in past years, flitted 
in and out perpetually. 

Miss Chesilia loved freshness and youth, and she turned 
away with another sigh. 

“Chesilia is the best woman in the world—the very 
best,” Dr. Johnstone was saying as he walked down the 
street. “If it had not been for Anne’s wagging, and that 
old witch Amanda, I could have stopped this nonsense 
about the opposite house long ago. I don’t know, though,”’ 
he added, honestly. ‘“‘ Dear father’ has more influence in 
his grave than I have out of it. You would think that 
bust a human being, to hear her talk. Well, it isn’t much 
harder than old Dennis McCarthy showed himself. That 
blood is as just as Aristides, and as proud as Lucifer. 
He never forgave Sarah to the day of his death,” 

“ Does Sarah live in the opposite house?” asked Dr. 
Taylor, with interest. 

“No, Sarah went to her rest years ago; not before she 
had time to make it lively for her family, though.” 

“Then who does live there ?”’ 

“ Anne told you. Thomas Birch—butcher’s boy. Sarah 
ran away and married him, when she found she couldn’t 
manage it in any other way. He was clever enough. I 
always liked the man. He struck out from here early, studied 
law, and made money—plenty of it. Sarah met him some- 
how when he came home for a visit, and he took her away 
with him as Mrs. Birch. It wouldn’t have been so bad if he 
had belonged to another city. Anne can’t forget those chops 
and ribs at the back door. It was pretty hard on the 
McCarthys, and particularly so when he came back here to 
end his days after Sarah died. Amanda belonged to 
Sarah through an inheritance which Dennis McCarthy 
couldn’t cut off, but her mistress died and the slaves were 
freed, and Amanda came hobbling here to her old home 
and genteel poverty as fast as she could come. Tom 
Birch would have given his eyes to keep her. When you 
taste her fried chicken you'll see why. But it was no use 
—back she came. There was something fine in_ that, 
though. With all his faults, there is nothing shoddy 
about the negro; so the three old ladies live together, 
happily enough. Now you know the whole story.” 
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“Tt was not Thomas Birch I saw at the window,” saiq 
Dr. Taylor, “ unless Thomas Birch is as slim as a peach 


_ switch in the fall, and as pretty as one in the spring.” 


The old Doctor laughed. 

“Ah, no, that wasn’t Tom. That must have beep 
Chessy. Sarah named her for Chesilia, as an olive brane 
but olives were a taste not to be acquired by the McCarthy 
family. It was a sad affair—very sad—and the results 
have been unfortunate all around.” 

“ Except Chessy,” amended Dr. Taylor. “I wouldn't 
call Chessy an unfortunate result.” 

“* Well, she has not had an easy time either, poor child! 
People here have taken her up decidedly, but not those 
who ought to be most to her. I am taking you there now, 
by the way. ‘Thank Heaven, only the side of the house 
faces the McCarthy mansion! The front door opens on 
Royal George Street, around the corner. I shouldn't like 
to think that Chesilia was watching me every time | 
mounted these steps.” 

Thus introduced from house to house, it was not long 
before Jesse Taylor’s figure was as familiar in the streets of 
Belhaven, and at the bedsides of the inhabitants, as Dr, 
Johnstone’s. The summer passed away peacefully, one 
day telling another with about the usual average of sick- 
ness and death, and then came the winter, and with it 
“la grippe.” 

At first the good people of Belhaven Jaughed over the 
epidemic, and said that Belhaven was in the height of the 
fashion at last; but after a little they stopped laughing. 

The population was largely made up of those whose 
sands were nearly run, and to these came this new scourge, 
giving the hour-glass a jostle, and spilling the grains of 
time which might have flowed on smoothly and usefully 
for a few years yet. 

Among the first victims was old Dr. Johnstone. And 
Jesse Taylor found himself called to the difficult post of 
adjusting an honored prophet’s mantle. And yet he was 
not called on suddenly. In the time given him he had 
learned many of the old doctor’s methods, and acquired 
many of his habits; among others that of considering the 
ladies McCarthy, and particularly Miss Chesilia, as under 
his special charge—and thanking Heaven that the house 
opposite opened around the corner. 

Soon passing the footing of a parlor guest in the 
McCarthy mansion, it had become Dr. Taylor's custom to 
open the great front door (a locked door was an unknown 
idea in Belhaven), and walk to the foot of the stairway, 


“calling up to “ the ladies” for permission to ascend to the 


cozy sitting-room above, knowing as he did so that no 
announcement was needed—they had already seen his 
approach through the green Venetian blinds. 

In that sitting-room the numerous histories of the 
McCarthy family were gradually unfolded to him; and here 
also the holy of holies was finally opened for his inspec- 
tion—Miss Chesilia’s tin box. 

Dr. Taylor was familiar with the lives of most.of those 
whose faded writing he was to see; but when Miss Che 
silia lifted the lid of the case, he felt that he was going 
through a species of solemn initiation. 

Among the family documents were sedate and friendly 
letters from “ young Colonel Washington,” and others of 
later date and greater formality, bidding Dennis McCarthy 
to dinners of state at Mount Vernon. 

But prized above all was a worm-eaten silhouette of 
General Washington, “which he presented to my dear 
father with his own hands,” said Miss Chesilia. 

“ But, dear Miss Chesilia, don’t you think that you really 
owe these to the Mount Vernon collection?” Dr. Taylor 
ventured toask. “They seemto me to belong to the coun- 
try at large.” 

Miss Chesilia agreed with him. 

“ He was quite right, of course. Undoubtedly she was 
selfish in keeping them locked up in an old cracker box in 
her wardrobe, when they might do good to so many.” __ 

And then she gathered the treasures together, and hid 
them away in the box, where Dr. Taylor knew they would 
continue to remain during her life at least. 

With much hesitation and some faded blushes, Miss 
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Chesilia pointed out to him also a spot on her soft cheek 
which had been pressed by the lips of La Fayette when he 
yisited Belhaven in the year ’24. 

«J was only a little girl,” Miss Chesilia hastened to 
explain; “but I remember the General passed up the 
street under a great arch and through a line of troops on 
King Street. One hundred young girls and one hundred 
boys lined the. way on either side when he reached 
Royal George Street. The females were dressed in white, 
with blue sashes and badges and leghorn hats, and the 
boys in blue, with pink sashes and badges. They were 
strewing flowers before him. My dear father always said 
that in sublimity and moral effect that ceremony surpassed 
all. It was then that they led me forward, and bade me 
repeat some lines composed for the occasion. I can recall 
them now if you would care to hear them.|*) 


“ Fayette, friend of Washington! 
Freedom’s children greet thee here. 
Fame for thee our hearts have won; 
Flows for thee the grateful tear. 
Loved and honored Nation’s Guest, 
Long with us may’st thou remain ; 
Leave us when thou sink’st to rest, 
Life eternal to obtain. 
Chorus. 


Happiness to-day is ours. 

Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers ! 
My dear father said that General La Fayette seemed much 
affected. As I ended, he took me in his arms and gave 
me a most affectionate kiss just here.” 

And Miss Chesilia blushed again as she laid her 
dainty forefinger on the spot, looking so prettily conscious 
that Dr. Taylor longed to follow the illustrious General’s 
example. He was as fond of Miss Chesilia as the old 
doctor had been; and as time went on he grew to feel 
that his day had not ended properly without a visit to her 
crowded in somewhere, 


A Charity Pawnshop 
By Arthur Reed Kimball 


The great marvel of modern charity is not its plenitude— 
although measured only by the immensity of the human 
misery to be relieved does it fall short of the magnificent, 
when one considers the fortunes in the aggregate lavished 
in a year on various forms of charity—but the marvel of it 
is its ingenuity in searching out new kinds of distress and 
in devising new methods of reaching it. An example of 
this ingenuity is a curious and but little-known Chicago 
institution, a Law Bureau for the poor. The object of the 
Bureau is to furnish the services of lawyers to those who 
are unable to pay lawyers’ fees. It sues employers for 
wages due workmen, follows up with criminal prosecutions 
rascals who fleece the poor, and engages in similar cru- 
sades for the unfortunate. In short, it tries to put the 
poor on an equality with the rich in ability to obtain their 
rights in the courts. In his last annual report the Presi- 
dent says: “I congratulate you on the magnitude of the 
year's work. You have received three thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-three individual appeals for justice, 
and you have responded to them at the cost of $4,555—or 
less than $1.2 5 each. If the work were one of mere 
charity, it would be very worthy on account of its cheap- 
ness. But it is dignified and ennobled by the fact that 
each $1.25 raises a man or woman or a whole family in 
the scale of civilization—inspires its beneficiary with 
fresh hope and courage to renew the battle of life on a 
higher moral plane.” 

Somewhat in line with this Chicago experiment, at any 
rate illustrating a like kind of charitable effort, is the sug- 
seston made by Alfred Bishop Mason in a recent issue of 
the “ Charities Review.” Mr. Mason is not an impracti- 
cable sentimentalist or theorist. He is a man of affairs, 
who has graduated from journalism and law into such 


of thes Poem and the description of La Fayette’s visit are taken from records 
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intensely practical enterprises as railroading and the man- 
agement of trusts. 

In the article referred to Mr. Mason says: 

“T suggest that, notwithstanding the danger of multiply- 
ing societies, there is still one line in our gap of defenses 
against misery which needs to be filled. We should unite 
as pawnbrokers ; lend money on low rates on good security 
to approved borrowers among the poor; and so divorce 
the three golden balls from the Three Furies. There is 
no merchant in this city who would not be driven into 
bankruptcy if his unsecured bills payable bore the rate of 
interest which the very poor have to pay on the most 
undoubted security. I would have a pawnshop which 
should not open its doors to the thief, or help to melt the 
wedding-ring into drink, but which should be the poor 
man’s bank, the place to which he could go when he had 
been robbed of his tools, when he had been smitten with 
sickness, or when he saw before him a chance of rising 
from man to master by borrowing a little capital to start a 
little shop. The necessaries of life should be cheap. Bor- 
rowing is often the greatest of necessities for the worthy 
poor. They pay for it the price of the greatest luxuries. 
Let the Anglo-Saxons learn from the Latins and build up 
in New York a great Mont-de-Piété, where it shall not be 
shame and ruin to borrow, and where self-respect need not 
to make part of every pledge.” 

Why is not this suggestion one worthy of serious con- 
sideration—of trial? Few of us stop to realize how largely 
success in business life depends on the ability to borrow. An 
example is the wealthy Chicago man who lived in a palace 
worth perhaps $2,000,000, and carried on it as big a mort- 
gage as he could place—rumor said $1,000,000. He felt 
that he could not afford to lock up so much money in land. 
He made the difference between the interest he paid on the 
mortgage and the profit on the samme money invested in 
his business. Another example that occurs to me is a friend, 
a successful manufacturer, who once said to me: “ When 
I started out in life, my father’s advice was, ‘ Never bor- 
row. Always save all you can and never run into debt, 
and you will die well-off.’ Now, all the success that has 
come to me has been the result of disregarding my good 
father’s injunction. I have borrowed of every one who 
would loan money to me, and have used it to advantage in 
various enterprises. That is the way I have pushed 
ahead. Had I never run into debt, I should still be aman 
on a salary.” 

These instances are simply illustrations of the constant 
disadvantage the poor man is at—as when he has to buy 
necessaries in small quantities at increased prices, when 
the rich man buys his necessaries in large quantities and 
at much lower rates. Among these necessaries of life Mr. 
Mason places the ability to borrow—and what has been 
said simply goes to show how necessary that ability may be 
to one who desires to get ahead in the world. The right 
or wrong of borrowing depends largely on the point of view. 

Of course the distinction is a very obvious one between 
borrowing when one has a profitable investment for money, 
and borrowing because one has to, is “hard up.” But if 
the poor had anything like an equally proportionate chance 
with the rich to borrow on reasonable terms, would not 
this fact stimulate many a poor man, now inactive from 
hopelessness, to successful effort to get ahead in life? 
And do rich men borrow only when they need the 
money for profit, and not because they are pressed for 
ready money? What do panics mean but an inability to 
borrow on undoubted security? Suppose that some poor 
people abused a charity pawnshop; suppose that as an 
investment it did not prove a profitable success—do peo- 
ple who put money into charity expect a six per cent. 
return? With experience, would not the cases of abuse 
come to be weeded out? 

In short, is not Mr. Masor’s idea worth considering? 
Is not the experiment worth the cost of a fair and thorough 
trial? One agent of a Charity Organization Society, to 
whose attention the idea was brought, a man who has wide 
experience in charitable work, indorsed it unqualifiedly. 
Perhaps it may strike other workers as favorably as it did 
him. 
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-'The Home 


False Standards of Economy 


Mrs. Glegg’s habit of economy, in making a sharp dis- 
tinction between the sacred and the secular in reserving 
her “ best front” for Sundays, is one that has many follow- 
ers, even to the point of getting the greatest satisfaction 
in the thought of the surprise that will be created after one’s 
demise by finding “ how much more beautiful were the laces 
found in the right-hand drawer of her wardrobe than any she 
had ever worn.” Mrs. Glegg’s principle in the matter of 
reserving her “ fourth best front ” until half- past ten o’clock 
in the morning, until which time society is not supposed to 
make its appearance, is one that has many defenders. The 
familiar Mr. Glegg in too many homes is not counted as 
worthy of the honor of even this fourth-rate decoration. 
To be sure, the Mrs. Gleggs of the present time have 
changed the kind of “ front”’ worn in the hours when soci- 
ety is supposed to stay at home. Hair has given place to 
paper, the unfurled locks being reserved for the outside 
world. This habit of economy might not be understood 
by Mrs. Glegg, as her “fronts” represented so many good 
English shillings and pence, while the “fronts” of to-day 
in their presentable condition represent expenditure of 
time. “Anything good enough for home” still finds its 
followers, who have the same sense of justice to their own 
“kin” as controlled that most worthy woman. 

It is one of the most puzzling facts with which the ob- 
serving have to deal, this custom or habit of thought in 
so many homes, that the poorest, the most worn-out gar- 
ments the house affords are good enough for mornings, 
unless one is going out, but it is unnecessary to appear bet- 
ter dressed than an economy of time and purse will justify. 
Nor does the economy stop at morning hours, Curl-papers 
are frequently retained, unless the wearer is going out, 
until late in the afternoon ; and even dinner, when every 
member of the family returns more or less jaded and worn 
by the expenditure of nervous force during the day, is not 
considered of enough importance for the mistress of the 
house to make special effort to appear at her best. Many 
husbands, too loyal to acknowledge it, have been startled 
from their dream of perfection far more by this careless- 
ness than by revelations as to temper or ignorance on the 
part of the women whom they had chosen as home-makers. 
Nor does this economy confine itself to things that cost 
dollars and cents. Frequently, good manners, the sweet- 
ness that attracts the outside world, the brilliancy that 
entertains it, are carefully laid aside until the outside 
world makes a demand ; and this, not because of the lack 
of love. It is due largely to the example that is laid 
before us in childhood; these false standards have uncon- 
sciously been part of our education. Is it not strange 
that our economic theories are applied so often to those 
whose happiness is more important to us, or should be 
more important, than ourown? Is it not because we do not 
realize the unconscious influence exerted on others? We 
have frequently quoted the remark that to be well dressed 
affords a moral support not equaled by the consolations of 
religion. One might go a little further and say that there 
are times when a well-dressed body, whether of man or 
woman, carries with it an uplifting force that exerts 
greater influence than a well-balanced soul, because one is 
visible, and has immediate effects, the other is invisible, 


and its power depends on time ; one is revealed to the eye, 


the other to the perception. 
In reply to aremark made by a woman, that she was weak 
enough to long for beauty, or for money enough to always 
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dress and appear at her best, a very wise woman said. 
“Every woman should feel that way, for certainly every 
thoughtful woman knows the power that lies in beauty, To 
wish to be anything else than always at one’s best physi. 
cally is, from my standpoint, a moral defect, and a woman 
who treats the matter flippantly, or who expresses the opinion 
that appearance has no weight, shows a lack of perception 
that, in my mind, strongly approaches moral stagnation.” 

Certainly those who study life in the home know that 
the sweetest homes, the homes that send out the best. 
equipped men and women, are not those where there has 
been an economy in the expression of affection, an economy 
in the matter of clothes at the expense of beauty. The 
poorest economy that can be practiced in any home is that 
which reserves for the outside world the esthetics of life, 
A woman may stand at the head of her home, a pattern of 
morality, and be so tiresome and so unresponsive that 
wickedness is a relief. A home presided over by a woman 
of strong moral purpose, whose hair is neglected, and 
whose garments carry out the effect of the head, influences 
without the velvet glove, and loses half of the power which 
belongs to it. The woman who is always dressed to hold 
the eyes of those within her home may lack tremendous 
will-power, but wields that power which has governed 
thrones. A woman may not be beautiful, but there are 
few women who may not make prominent, with a little 
care in the matter of toilet, certain attractive powers; 
and it pays to be the most attractive woman that the 
members of your household ever meet. Mrs. Glegg’s 
“fourth best front”? was a tremendous bar to the develop- 
ment of family affection. 


Furnishing of Country Houses 
II. 
By Candace Wheeler 


The predominant use of each room in a house gives the 
clue to the best rules of treatment in decoration and fur- 
niture. For instance, the hall, being an intermediate 
space between in and out of doors, should be colored and 
furnished in direct reference to this, and to its common 
use as a thoroughfare by all members of the family. It is 
not a place of prolonged occupation, and may therefore 
properly be without the luxury and ease of lounges and 
lounging-chairs. But as long as it serves both as entrance- 
room to the house and for carrying the stairways to the 
upper floors, it should be treated in such a way as to lead 
up to and prepare the mind for whatever of inner luxury 
there may be in the house. At the same time it should 
preserve something of the simplicity and freedom from all 
attempt at effect which belong to out-of-door life. The 
difference between its decoration and furniture and that of 
other divisions of the house should be principally in sur- 
face, and not in color. Difference of surface is secured 
by the use of materials which are permanent and durable 
in effect, such as wood, plaster, and leather. These may 
all be colored without injury to their impression of per- 
manency, although it is generally preferable to take advan- 
tage of indigenous or “inherent color’’ like the natural 
yellows and russets of wood and leather. When these are 
used for both walls and ceiling, it will be found that, to 
give the necessary variation, and prevent an impression of 
monotony and dullness, some tint must be added in the 
ornament of the surface, which could be gained by 4 
forcible deepening or variation of the general tone, like a 
deep golden brown, which is the lowest tone of the scale 
of yellow, or a red which would be only a variant of the 
prevailing tint. The introduction of an opposing or con- 
trasting tint, like palé blue in small masses as compared 
with the general tint, even if it is in so small a space 4s 
that of a water-color on the wall, adds what an artist calls 
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snap to the general effect, and enlivens and invigorates a 
harmony. 

Perhaps no color carries with it a more appropriate 
influence at the entrance of a house than red in its differ- 
ent values. Certain tints of it which are known both as 
Pompeiian and Damascus red have sufficient yellow in their 
composition to fall in with the yellows of oiled wood, and 
give the charm of a variant but related color. In its 
stronger and deeper tones it is in direct contrast to the 
green of abundant foliage, and therefore a good color for 
the entrance-hall or vestibule of a country house; while 
the paler tones, which run into pinks, hold the same 
opposing relation to the gray and blue of the seashore. 
If walls and ceiling are of wood, a rug of which the pre- 
vailing color is red will often give the exact note which 
is needed to preserve the room from monotony and insi- 
pidity. A stair-carpet is a valuable point to make in a 
hall, and it is well to reserve all opposing color for this 
one place, which, as it rises, meets all sight on a level, and 
makes its contrast directly and unmistakably. A stair- 
carpet has other reasons for use in a country house than 
esthetic ones, as the stairs are conductors of sound to all 
parts of the house, and should therefore be muffled, and 
because a carpeted stair furnishes much safer footing for 
the two family extremes of childhood and age. 

The furniture of the hall should not be fantastic, as 
some cabinet-makers seem to imagine. Impossible twists 
in the supports of tables and chairs are perhaps more 
objectionable in this first vestibule or entrance to the 
house than elsewhere, because the mind is not quite free 
from out-of-door influences, or ready to take pleasure in 
the vagaries of the human fancy. Simple chairs, settles, and 
tables, more solid perhaps than is desirable in other parts 
of the house, are what the best natural, as well as the best 
cultivated, taste demands. If there is one place more 
than another where a picture performs its full work of 
suggestion and decoration, it is in a hall which is other- 
wise bare of ornament. Pictures in dining-rooms make 
very little impression as pictures, because the mind is 
engrossed with the first and natural purpose of the room, 
and consequently not in a waiting and easily impressible 
mood ; but in a hall, if one stops for even a moment, the 
thoughts are at leisure, and waiting to be interested. 
Aside from the color effect, which may be so managed as 
to be very valuable, pictures hung in a hall are full of 
suggestion of wider mental and physical life, and, like 
books, are indications of the tastes and experiences of the 
family. Of course there are country houses where the 
halls are built with fireplaces, and windows commanding 
favorite views, and are really intended for family sitting- 
rooms and gathering-places; in this case it is generally 
preceded by a vestibule which carries the character of an 
entrance-hall, leaving the large room to be furnished more 
luxuriously, as is proper to a sitting-room. 

The dining-room shares with the hall a purpose common 
to the life of the family, and, while it admits of much more 
variety and elaboration, that which is true of the hall is 
equally true of the dining-room, that it should be treated 
with materials which are durable and have surface quality, 
although its decoration should be preferably with china 
rather than with pictures. It is important that the color of 
a dining-room should be pervading color—that is, that 
walls and ceiling should be kept together by the use of 
one color only, in different degrees of strength. 

. For many reasons, but principally because it is the best 
material to use in a dining-room, the rich yellows of oiled 
wood make the most desirable color and surface. The 
rug, the curtains, the portiéres and screen, can then be of 
any good tint which the exposure of the room and the 
decoration of the china seem to indicate. If it has a 
cold, northern exposure, reds or gold browns are indicated ; 
but if it is a sunny and warm-looking room, green or strong 
India blue will be found more satisfactory. The materials 
used in curtains, portitres, and screens should be of 
cotton or linen, or some plain woolen goods which are as 
easily washable. A one-colored, heavy-threaded cotton 


Canvas, a plain linen ticking in solid color, or indigo-blue 
domestic, all make extremely effective and appropriate 
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furnishings. The variety of blue domestic which is called 
denim is the best of all fabrics for this kind of furnishing, 
if the color is not too dark. 

The prettiest country house dining-room I know is ceiled 
and wainscoted with wood, the walls above the wainscoting 
Carrying an ingrain paper of the same tone; the line of 
division between the wainscot and wall being broken by a 
row of old blue India china plates, arranged in groups of 
different sizes and running entirely around the room. 
There is one small mirror set in a broad carved frame of 
yellow wood hung in the center of a rather large wall-space, 
its angles marked by small Dutch plaques; but the whole 
decoration of the room outside of these pieces consists of 
draperies of blue denim in which there is a design, in nar- 
row white outline, of leaping fish, and the widening water- 
circles and showery drops made by their play. The white 
lines in the design answer to the white spaces in the deco- 
rated china, and the two used together in profusion have 
an unexpectedly decorative effect. The table and chairs 
are, of course, of the same colored wood used in the ceiling 
and wainscot, and the rug is an India cotton of dark and 
light blues and white. The sideboard is an arrangement 
of fixed shelves, but covered with a beautiful collection of 
blue china, which serves to furnish the table as well. If 
the dining-room had a northern exposure, and it was desir- 
able to use red instead of blue for coloring, as good an 
effect could be secured by depending for ornament upon 
the red Kaga porcelain so common at present in Jap- 
anese and Chinese shops, and using with it the Eastern 
cotton known as éez, This is dyed with madder, and 
exactly repeats the red of the porcelain, while it is extremely 
durable both in color and texture. Borders of yellow 
stitchery, or straggling fringes of silk and beads, add very 
much to the effect of the drapery and to the character of 


the room. 
The Beginning 


The City Council of St. Etienne has opened the way for 
the application of electricity to housework. The connec- 
tion may seem somewhat remote, but it doubtless will sug- 
gest to American geniuses the possibility of settling in a 
measure the vexed servant-girl question. There are in St. 
Etienne eighteen thousand looms for the weaving of silk 
distributed in the homes of the city. About five thousand 
looms are in the ribbon factories, and these are run by 
steam. The City Council proposes to run all the house 
looms by electricity, the dynamo to be driven by water 
furnished from the city reservoirs; it will also furnish 
electric light. The result of this change will be to increase 
the product and reduce the cost of the manufacture of 
ribbons. How important this change is to the citizens 
may be comprehended dimly when it is known that there 
are seventy thousand people engaged in the manufacture 
of ribbons in St. Etienne. Should this experiment prove 
successful, there is no doubt that it will reveal the possi- 
bilities of the application of electricity to certain household 
labors. The day will come when electricity will prove as 
great a saving in hand labor in households as it does now 
in foot labor. The telephone and the telegraph have 
annihilated distance. Electricity supplies the place of 
matches, answers for a bell-boy at front doors, and there is 
no reason why it should not clean windows, sift ashes, and 
run machines in which vegetables may be prepared. 
Doubtless, too, it will perform many of the functions of 
nurses, and be a vast improvement over the bad English, 
brogue, and the moral defects of the human nurses. The 
day of release approaches. 


{We must dare to be happn, and dare to confess it, 
regarding onrselves alwans as the depositaries, not as 


the authors, of our own jons. 
Amiel. 


= 
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Everybody’s Garden 


By William Zachary Gladwin 


All along the wayside is everybody’s garden ! 
There the wild rose blossoms through the summer days ; 
Bounded by field fences, and ever stretching onward, 
It is God’s own garden. For it, give him praise. 
’Tis gay with goldenrod, 
There blooming grasses nod, 
And sunflowers small and yellow turn ever to the sun ; 
Quaint darkey-heads are there, 
And daisies wild and fair. 
In everybody’s garden, each flower’s the loveliest one ! 


All along the wayside‘is everybody’s garden ! 
Come out and gather posies ; the very air is sweet. 
Come out, with hearts of gladness, ye big and little chil- 
dren, 
Into our Father’s garden, made for our strolling feet. 
The flitting butterfly, 
The fragrant winds that sigh, 
The tiny clouds that hover above us in the blue, 
The bird’s song high and clear, 
Make heaven draw more near. 
In everybody’s garden the world once more is new ! 


* 


A Victim of the Spoon Craze 
By Elizabeth Keep Clark 


I shall always insist that the entire responsibility of my 
buying the Apostle spoon is to be laid upon my wretched 
eyeglasses. If they had not been in the way, as they 
always are, I should not have caught my finger in the 
chain; and if the chain had not broken, I should never 
have gone into the shop of that perfidious little jeweler in 
Keswick. 

We sailed for England in June, and, during perfect 
weeks, we wandered on at will through blossomy lanes, 
tarrying in cathedral towns, coaching through Devon, and 
boating on lovely Windermere. 

We reached Keswick on a September day. As has 
been remarked, the chain of my eyeglasses was broken, 
and Susan and I went out after dinner in search of a gold- 
smith to make it good. 

We found him in a little shop of which the window was 
the chief attraction, with its brave display. In this win- 
dow was modern silver galore, but, better far, antique tea- 
caddies and scoops, curious soup-ladles and pitchers, and 
in one corner a pile of spoons. 

We didn't really intend to buy a spoon, but surely there 
was no harm in looking at handsome things. The little 
jeweler was of a peculiarly trustworthy appearance. He 
disclaimed all pretensions, but in simple justice to him- 
self stated the fact that he was quite the authority of the 
region on antique silver. 

There were good, honest teaspoons, more or less ancient ; 
there were quaint Dutch spoons of fine work and uncer- 
tain date ; and, glory of glories, an English Apostle spoon, 
with a generous bow! and a plain, straight handle, topped 
by Saint Peter with his key. 

The venerable goldsmith was quite certain of the date 
of all his other English spoons save this rare specimen. 
He could carry it back to the time of Elizabeth with ease, 
and it might be older. He peered through his spectacles 
at the cabalistic characters in his book of hall-marks ; he 
ran down the columns with his finger, until one would 
have thought that this wonderful Apostle spoon must have 
been made in the Dark Ages. | 

He held it at forty-five shillings. We knew absolutely 
nothing of market values in this line, but this was cer- 
tainly not an exorbitant price for such a treasure. We 
returned to our hotel to sleep over the matter, for we 
rather prided ourselves on not yielding to impulse. 
took paterfamilias into council; he even went over to 
view the spoon. He approved, and in the morning it was 
ours. /How we gloated over that spoon, even in the rail- 
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way compartment, taking it surreptitiously from its Wrap 
ping to view its elegant simplicity! After our returp 
home what delightful table-talk it would provoke ! 

It was at Warwick that we received our first blow. 
Another window with its antique silver beguiled us, and 
we went in, positively not to buy, but to see if there was 
anything as good as our spoon. 

The tall, spare woman who served us was even more 
impressive than our old man at Keswick. 

At this day I am inclined to think she told us that she 
herself had stood behind that counter for some centuries 
examining antique silver, and that her father before her had 
had a like record. 

Her collection was small, its chief treasure being a 
Queen Anne teaspoon. We made this an excuse for a sec. 
ond visit, at which time we exhibited our own precious 
Apostle spoon. To our surprise and horror, she treated it 
as an every-day sort of spoon, and quickly settled it asa 
George the Second. 

We did not by any means believe her, but the very sug- 
gestion was distressing, and from that day there was a 
shadow over our perfect satisfaction. 

The uncertainty really wore upon Susan and me. When 
we were in London, Saint Peter with his key came between 
us and the oldest masters of the National Gallery, and we 
never went to the British Museum without finding our- 
selves at the case of antique silver. We decided to end 
suspense, and one afternoon we carried our spoon to the 
region of jewelers in the Strand. Entering a large es- 
tablishment, I said to the bland individual behind the 
counter, “‘ I have here a piece of old silver of which I wish 
to ascertain the exact date.” . 

“This spoon, madam,” said he, examining the hall- 
marks through his glass, “ I consider a fraud.” 

A fraud! Our own Apostle spoon a fraud! Perish the 
thought! To destroy its record was like putting the. ax 
to our own genealogical tree. 

If it had not been for Susan the matter might forever 
have rested here, but the next day she said : “ You shall go 
sightseeing with paterfamilias ; I shall see one more jew- 
eler, and join you at Westminster Abbey at four o’clock. 
If my umbrella is held at present arms, it meansthat the . 
final verdict is against us; if carried otherwise, we are 
saved.” 

Susan afterward gave me the particulars of her expedi- 
tion. She found a goldsmith who knew past controversy 
all the ways of the base counterfeit. 

“Don’t you know,” said he, “that the Cromwellians 
knocked off the heads from the spoons, and that an 
Apostle spoon complete of that or an earlier date is ex- 
tremely rare? See, this was originally good and plain of 
the time of George the Second. ‘The bowl was oval. It 
has been made round by hammering. The handle has 
been squared, making the hall-marks uncertain, and on the 
end has been clapped an Apostle. I sold a genuine one 
resembling this last week for eighteen guineas. I don't 
know how much you paid. I hope not much. As silver 
it is worth twenty shillings. As a good fraud, thirty shil- 
lings. What do I charge for my trouble? Sixpence, 
madam. Good day.” 

Susan was at the Abbey before us. 
nave with her umbrella at present arms. 
uncertainty was at an end. 

I had paid for the ridiculous bit of silver from my own 
very slender personal income, and that evening paterfamil- 
ias, by way of comfort, said, with manly generosity, “ I'll 
pay for the spoon.” “No,” I replied, “it was my folly; 
and from this time it shall be regarded as the family joke. 
Please take note, however, that I,in sound mind and in 
possession of all my faculties, declare that from this day 
henceforth I shall buy spoons, not for their antiquity, but 
simply and solely for their beauty.” 


* 


Lady Blake, the wife of Sir Henry Arthur Blake, Governor of 
Jamaica, proposes as a memorial to Christopher Columbus the 
establishment of a marine biological station near Kingston, the 
capital of the island. 


She met us in the 
At any rate, 


> 
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From the Day’s Mail 


A correspondent asks for the address of the woman who 
lishes furniture. Her address was lost, but has been 
written for and will be sent, as soon as received, to the sub- 


scriber asking for it. 


Dear Christian Union: 

The following is for “ An Old Subscriber,” April 2 : 

« Liquid glass" is perfect as a mending material for both china 
and glass. It leaves no mark or line of discolor, is not affected 
by heat, and is impervious to water. Try it. Re 


Dear Christian Union: 

The last recipe for brown bread may be all very well, but, as 

a rule, it is better that one’s ordinary food should not be always 
weet. 

Sweet food is more apt to produce acidity, as, in the old chem- 
istries, and perhaps now, came the old order of fermentation— 
saccharine, acetous, vinous, and so forth. 

The fresh, good brown flour is as sweet and wholesome as 
the white, which is more nearly pure starch and therefore less 
nourishing. 

The sweetening of the brown bread was done when the flour 
was poor and adulterated, to disguise its bad quality. Perfectly 
honest, good brown wheat flour, made precisely in the same way 
with perfectly honest, good white flour, makes the best and most 
wholesome bread, and contains just the elements of growth and 
nourishment most needed for this simple mortal frame. 


So say the doctors. M. D. 


Dear Christian Union: 

There are a great many housekeepers to whom a few hints 
about starching and ironing cuffs, collars, and shirt-bosoms 
would be acceptable. Many have tried to give their linen a 
laundry finish, and have given up in despair. I think if such will 
follow my directions they will be delighted, not only with the 
beautiful gloss on the linen, but also with its stiffness and elas- 
ticity. 

ees dry the linen before starching. 

To make the starch, wet two tablespoons of starch, smooth in 
a little cold water, pour on a quart of boiling water, stirring rap- 
idly till it boils. Add a piece of “enamel” the size of a hazel- 
nut. To make the “ enamel,” melt together with gentle heat one 
ounce white wax and two ounces spermaceti. 

Let the starch boil ten minutes. While Ao# put in collars, cuffs, 
etc., work them thoroughly through the starch, and wring. To half 
a cup of the boiled starch add a teaspoon of starch wet ; smooth 
in two tablespoons of cold water. Take each piece of linen that 
has been through the hot starch, spread on a clean table or sheet, 
and with the fingers rub this mixture of boiled and raw starch 
on and into each piece, stretching and smoothing, running the 
fingers under plaits in shirt-bosoms, and smoothing out all wrin- 
kles; dry, wring a towel not too dry out of cold water, lay each 
piece on this separately, and roll tight. 

In half an hour they are ready toiron. After ironing them 
smooth with an ordinary iron, lay them on a hard wood board 
and rub with a polishing iron—the one with a round end of 
“Mrs. Pott’s irons ” can be used. A great deal depends on the 
dexterity with which you use the “heel” of this iron. A little 
practicing, however, will secure surprising results. Perhaps it 
would be well to add one hint more: everything should be per- 
fectly clean. M. E. H 


Dear Christian Union: 

I inclose a receipt for making bread from Fleischmann’s 
yeast, which I have found satisfactory. I have been experi- 
menting of late with bread-making, and at last make what I 
think a perfect bread. Still more depends upon practice and 
the exercise of judgment than on the receipt for making. It is 
better to use no more yeast than is necessary. I take one pint 
of milk and one pint of water, warm one-quarter cake of yeast, 
one tablespoonful sugar, two teaspoonfuls of salt. Thoroughly 
dissolve the yeast in a little of the liquid, then add the rest. 
Make a soft sponge between four and five o’clock. Mix the 
bread about nine; use just sufficient flour to mix without stick- 
ing to the pan. Inthe morning put in pans, making three loaves 
to a pan—it bakes more thoroughly. Let it rise until, as you 
draw up a little at the side, it seems very light. Have a steady 
oven, not too hot. Watch it carefully, and as soon as it begins 
to brown cover with paper. Bake from three-quarters of an 
hour to an hour. Onremoving from the oven rub butter over 
the top and wrap in a thick bread-cloth. ine 
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The Battle of Perryville 


What a Ten-year-old Boy Saw of the Fight 
By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


In the summer of 1862, when I was ten years old, Major- 
General Don Carlos Buell was in command of the Army of 
the Ohio, and his instructions from Washington were that 
he should hold East Tennessee, where the majority of the 
people were loyal to the Union. General Buell did not 
believe that the necessary distribution of his army to accom- 
plish this task was good military strategy, however valuable 
it may have been from a political standpoint, and it is 
possible, though he has never said so, that he was not 
sorry when his Confederate antagonist, General Braxton 
Bragg, made his way into Kentucky. General Bragg and 
the Confederate authorities at Richmond believed that a 
large army in Kentucky would receive many recruits, for 
at that time they had not realized that pretty nearly all the 
men with Southern sympathies and capable of bearing 
arms had already cast their fortunes with the Confederate 
cause. 

The Confederate army moved rapidly through Kentucky, 
and in a little while they had complete control of all the 
blue-grass section of which Lexington was the center. In 
this position both Louisville and Cincinnati were threatened, 
and there was almost a panic in both of those cities. Gen- 
eral Nelson was sent by Buell to intercept Bragg, and he 
followed as rapidly as possible with pretty nearly the whole 
of hisarmy. General Nelson made his headquarters in 
Louisville, where I lived. All the civilians were ordered 
out to work in trenches and rifle-pits, and the non combat- 
ants, that is, the women and children, admonished to take 
refuge north of the Ohio River. How I came not to be 
taken along with my family I do not happen to recall, 
but I attached myself to one of the camps, and had no end 
of fun and excitement as a volunteer messenger, or, as I 
preferred to call myself, a volunteer aid. The city was 
under martial law, but I always managed to have a pass or 
COuu..Sign, and went to and fro without hindrance. 

Just as General Buell had matured his plans to concen- 
trate his forces and engage Bragg in battle, an order came 
from Washington placing General George H. Thomas, who 
was then second in command, in command of the whole 
army. General Thomas declined the appointment, on the 
ground that he was not sufficiently familiar with the plans 
of battle and the disposition of the forces to assume com- 
mand at such a critical moment. General Buell was there- 
fore suffered to go ahead. When the army was about te 
move towards the enemy, I was found by my elder brother, 
who, though only seventeen years old, was a Captain and 
aid de-camp on the staff of Major-General Charles C, 
Gilbert, who commanded the Third Army Corps of Buell’s 
army. What to do with me he knew not. He could not 
leave me behind, for he was sure I would get into mischief ; 
he could not send me to Indiana, because I would not go. 
He finally thought I would be safer if I went along with 
him; so I marched out with the troops towards Bardstown. 

I was well mounted on my own horse, and as I had been 
accustomed to the saddle ever since my legs had been 
long enough to straddle a horse, he had no anxiety on the 
score of my not being able to stand the fatigues of the 
march. Shortly after leaving Louisville we passed our old 
homestead, which stood on a commanding hill about a 
mile from the turnpike along which the army was passing. 
Whenever I think of the old home, I recall it as it looked 
to me that bright October morning. The squatty old house 
was converted by my imagination into a splendid castle, and 
I vowed that I should so conduct myself as to be worthy of 
the traditions of my home and race. Had I been a proper 
boy, and really meaning to act up to my vows, I should have 
endeavored to join my mother and sisters in Indiana, 
instead of sticking by my brother and nearly bothering him 
to death out of sheer anxiety for my safety. 

After several days of weary marching over roads which 
in the beginning were familiar to me, we reached the neigh- 
borhood of the little village of Perryville. There had 
been no rain in the section for several months, and there 
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was, that far from the Ohio, a great scarcity of water. This 
lack of water is the one hardship of the campaign which 
remains fixed in my memory. It was absolutely necessary 
to get water, and the effort to do this was what precipi- 
tated the battle at a time and place probably not according 
to the plans of either of the opposing commanders. The 
Confederates, being on the ground first, had formed 
their lines around all the water available in any quantity. 
On the night of the seventh of October it was reported 
that there were pools of water in Doctor’s Fork, a small 
stream within the Confederate lines and not far in advance 
of that section of Buell’s army under command of General 
McCook. He was ordered to take these pools, and he 
did so that evening, after some brisk skirmishing. In this 
way some water was obtained, but it was altogether inade- 
quate to supply the wants of the thousands of men and 
horses and mules belonging to the Federal army. To 
breakfast and dine and sup on bacon in warm weather, 
and have nothing with which to quench the thirst such a 
diet creates, is far from pleasant. The very recollection of 
it makes me thirsty now. The pools furnished some kind 
of relief, and I was grateful enough for the long pull I had 
at the canteen of my brother’s orderly, even though the 
water was not very clean and was more or less filled with 
wiggletails. That kind of thirst does not permit one to 
be particular. 

On the morning of the 8th there was more or less 
skirmishing as to the possession of these pools of water, 
but I don’t think any one on either side apprehended that 
a general engagement between the two armies was about 
to take place. If the commanders had intended to fight, 
they would probably have started in the first thing in the 
morning. Buell probably expected an attack or contem- 
plated making one, for all the morning he was perfecting 
his line. General Bragg probably neither feared attack 
nor thought of making one in force, for he did not have 
all of his army in such position as to bring them into 
action. General Gilbert, on whose staff my brother was 
serving, commanded the Third Army Corps, and this corps 
formed the center of Buell’s line. ‘There was more or less 
firing on the skirmish lines all the morning, and my brother 
was afraid to leave me at headquarters or anywhere else. 
He thought I would probably be safer with him, so wher- 
ever he was called upon to go, I went also. Now we had 
to gallop to General Buell’s headquarters to make a report, 
and then in some other direction to take an order. If it 
had not been for the lack of water I should have enjoyed 
it all immensely ; but my own unquenched thirst, and the 
knowledge that my mare must be suffering even worse than 
I was, detracted no little from the glory of my position. 

One instance of the morning I shall never forget, as it 
was the first time I ever saw one of the greatest soldiers 
who fought in the war. My brother was sent to give this 
General an order to move the Eleventh Division, which he 
commanded, to the place selected for it by the corps com- 
mander. After inquiring for the division headquarters, we 
at length found it in an old farm-house yard inclosed by a 
stone wall. We probably approached on the wrong side, 
for there appeared to be no opening. “Come on!” said 
my brother, and, putting our horses into a canter, we rode 
at the stone wall, and went over it as gayly as two birds. 
Standing in front of a large tent, surrounded by officers, 
was a small man wearing in his shoulder-straps the single 
star of a brigadier-general. 

“Well done, youngsters !” he said; “ let me see you do 
that again.” 

My brother was only a boy, and therefore he was not in 
the least averse to displaying his horsemanship before such 
an appreciative spectator. So, without delivering his order, 
he turned, and I went with him, and again we rode over 
the wall, and then back again. ‘“ Well done, well done !” 
said the little General, and the business part of the inter- 
view took place. This was my first meeting with Philip H. 
Sheridan. Two hours later he and his_ men were in the 

the afternoon 
er I mentioned 
called it per- 


thickest of the fight, which began at 
and did notend till dark. Twenty year 
this incident to General Sheridan, and he 
fectly. 
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During that afternoon there was some very hard fighting 
done. General Sheridan lost nine hundred men, and 
General McCook three or four times as many. The line 
was a long one, and I got only glimpses now and then of 
the actual fighting. It seemed to me, then, that nobody 
knew exactly what was happening. I have recently read 
the accounts in the “ Century” war books, and I am satis. 
fied that my childish judgment was correct. What I did 
see of the fighting robbed war of all its glory in my eyes, 
There seemed to be nothing knightly or chivalric about it. 
There appeared no element of .personal prowess in the 
affair. ‘The men worked as hard as reapers in a harvest. 
field, and they looked tired and full of pain, with none of 
the glory of battle in their eyes, and nothing heroic in 
their actions. 

I remember at one time to have seen a regiment beaten 
back, about half of its numbers left dead or wounded on 
the field. Itwasa pitiful sight. Each man seemed utterly 
exhausted. All were covered with dirt, and some were 
bloody from wounds. When they reached shelter they 
flung themselves upon the ground as though they could 
never rise again. This dreadful exhaustion was probably 
due in a great measure to the lack of water. What one 
person sees in a battle is very much what all others have 
seen who have been on a field, and it would not be worth 
while for me to describe the happenings of that afternoon, 
But I was convinced that actual war and my boyish idea 
of it were two very different things. 

The night came on and the fighting stopped, neither side 
having gained any material advantage. General Buell 
made preparations for a renewal of the battle at dawn of 
the next day, and he felt sure of whipping the enemy. 
When day came, however, he found that the enemy had 
retreated, and a little investigation showed him that Bragg 
was returning southward. 

When the march began in pursuit of Bragg I was put in 
charge of a trusted negro servant and sent with a hospital 
train back to Louisville ; and so began and ended my only 
participation in the great war between the States. 


The School-Girls’ Fund 


The eighth annual report of the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society has just come into our hands. We will quote 
from that report : 


The Christian Union took up the work of the Society with so 
much interest and enthusiasm that the result was they handed 
us nearly two thousand dollars. One remarkable thing about 
this money was that it came from all parts of the country. 
There was scarcely a State that was not represented. The 
Christian Union has evidently found cur work all that it expected, 
for we understand they are now collecting money for the pur 
pose of buying or building a place for working-girls, not far 
from New York, to be open during the winter as well as the 
summer, and which is to be placed in our charge. This pro- 
posed house is to be the gift of the various girls’ schools through- 
out the country, and is to be for the use of any girls who may 
need the vacation at any time of the year. This will be a new 
work for us—arranging vacations in winter-time—but we have 
been assured that many sick or convalescent girls will be glad 
of the opportunity to get out of town even in the cold weather. 


The work of the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society has 
our warmest and strongest indorsement. To fee! that 
there is an organization to which you can send any girl 
who needs a vacation, independently of her condition, 
race, or color; that she will not be sent in any irresponst 
ble way, but that every house which the Society uses has 
been carefully visited by a woman of keen insight and 
excellent judgment; that the girl is sent to the house 
which is thought to be best fitted for her peculiar condi- 
tions, gives to workers among working-girls a sense of 
security and rest beyond expression. With the best 
efforts of the Society, few houses meet their ideal. The 
beautiful, unselfish work of the past years should be re 
warded by placing in their possession, entirely under their 
control, a house near the city of New York which shall 
make such a home as few girls know. The amount com 
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tributed up to our last report was $1,648.50, which now has 
been increased by a donation of $116.13 from Houghton 
Seminary, Clinton, N. Y., $2 from a “ Workingman,” $3.50 
from “ A Friend,” $15 more from Mount Vernon Seminary, 
Washington, D. C., and $25 from Mrs. Fannie Bissell’s 
school at Montclair, N. J.; Illinois Seminary of Music, 
Jacksonville, Ill, sends $101.25, Harcourt Place Seminary 
of Gambier, Ohio, $20—making, with interest, a total of 
$1,935.88. Generous as the contributions are, the amount 
on hand does not yet justify the Society in becoming 
responsible for a purchase. 


* 


Two Thousand Heroes 
By Eugene A. Tuttle 


Not heroes of some decimating land battle or hard- 
fought sea fight, but of stern contests with wind and wave 
—literally “ toilers of the deep ’—their endeavor not to 
take life but to save it. 

Such are the officers and crews of the United States 
Life-Saving Service, whose two hundred and fifty stations, 
with eight or nine men at each, include a force sufficient 
to fill two complete army regiments. And whether by the 
tropic waters of the Gulf, along the stormy Atlantic capes, 
on the wave-battered shores of the great lakes, or at points 
on the genial Pacific coast, the life of these men is no 
sinecure. In sunny weather, clad in neat blue uniforms 
or white canvas suits—quite holiday attire—the life-saving 
men seem to have an easy time of it; but when they don 
their tarpaulins and life-preservers, man the lifeboat, and 
push out through mountain waves and roaring storm to 
the rescue of some castaway bark—then, ah! then it is 
quite another matter. 

The Life-Saving Service is divided into twelve districts, 
under several inspectors, and the whole under the super- 
intendence at present of Captain C. A. Abbey, of the 
United States Revenue Marine. At stated times the 
inspectors make the rounds of their special districts, look 
to the apparatus, the proficiency of the men in code and 
drill, etc. The General Inspector, according to the regula- 
tions, should visit every station several times a year, but 
for the remote stations can do so not more than once. 
There are ten upon the Pacific coast alone. 

Upon the lakes, when navigation closes, the crews of the 
Stations are withdrawn from duty. During the summer 
their service is uneventful, the daily round of lookout, 
patrol, and drill scarcely breaking the monotony. Each 
man must be constantly at his post, or within call, for 
he may be needed at any moment. But when the storms 
of spring and autumn lash the lakes to fury, then does the 
crew need to be on the alert. 

The men are comfortably housed, well fed, and, ordi- 
narily, not hard-worked. Of course the service along the 
ocean coasts, with several more months of duty, is fraught 
with more of peril and hardship than the lake service, 
ordinarily. 

A glimpse at a single station will give us an idea of the 
working of the entire service. This I had a good oppor- 
tunity to get while tarrying last summer in one of Lake 
Superior’s beautiful ports. 

Upon a rocky eminence, near the crew’s neat quarters, 
stands the small lookout building, like a sentry-box, 
where, during the day, a watch is constantly kept. This 
iS necessary even in fair weather. For instance, a man 
out trolling in a light skiff was driven out into the lake, 
lost control of his boat, and was in momentary danger of 

swamping ” in the trough of the heavy “seas.” He was 
observed by the life-saving crew, and a boat put out to his 
rescue, none too soon. 

Another instance: Unknown to the crew of the vessel, 
4 man is seen to fall over the side of aschooner. The life- 
Savers man a boat, push out, dive to his rescue, and, after 
hee ten minutes (so it was said) in the water, hours of 

r at last resuscitate him. 
ae the beach is patrolled several miles each way 
€ station, two or more men being on duty a speci- 
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fied number of hours, when they are relieved, as in a 
ship’s watch. At a specified point each touches a dial 
set in a post, or they exchange checks, or in some similar 
way register the fact of their faithfulness on their lonely 
beat. 

Nightly, between Capes Charles and Hatteras, it is said, 
the patrols walk a distance equal to the whole length of 
the Atlantic coast of the United States. 

It is a special occasion to-day—that of inspection drill. 
Captain Abbey, the General Inspector, is on hand, after a 
journey by rail and boat, and even thirty miles by “ buck- 
board,” over forest roads, between stations, in a country so 
wild that the crews may indulge, when they wish, in bear- 
steaks or venison. 

Lieutenant Clark, the district Inspector, too, is here, 
and Captain Cleary, in charge of the station, has his men 
well in hand to make as good a showing as may be. 

Though rain is falling, a crowd assembles on the beach 
to witness the drill. 

From the neatly kept boat-house the cart, loaded with 
apparatus, is brought to a convenient spot, and, at a signal, 
the mortar (a small, short cannon, you know) is planted, 
loaded with a cartridge, and a long projectile to which a 
“whip-line” is attached. Bang! away flies the shot over 
the water, the line hisses as it reels out over a framework 
on the beach, and, in a moment, pulleys and tackle of 
heavier rope, bearing a large inflated rubber and canvas 
ring, are drawn to the framework, made secure by one of 
the crew, and presently, fast to the ring, or “ breeches- 
buoy,” he is pulled in as if he were a shipwrecked sailor or 
passenger. 

In case of a real wreck, a heavier charge is put into 
the mortar, and the projectile, carrying the whip-line and a 
bit of board with instructions in several languages how to 
fasten the line, may fall over a vessel nearly a mile away. 

With the tackle then secured to the vessel, one person 
at a time may be drawn in, supported by the “ breeches- 
buoy ;” or the covered “ life-car,” to hold five or six per- 
sons (a close grating on the top admits air), may be sent 
out, 

The mortar apparatus is used when the lifeboats can- 
not reach the wreck. 

The beach drill over, crew and spectators repair to the 
boat-house, where lie two heavy lifeboats upon their sliding 
ways. Pushing one into the water, in a moment the crew 
are abSard, and, after putting on their life-preservers, 
(long, parallel slabs of cork fastened together), pull out 
into the harbor, where they go through the “ capsize 
drill.” All standing on the edge of the boat, the crew rock 
it until, with some difficulty, it is upset, completely covers 
the men, turns over, and rights itself, with the crewof nine 
men safe inside and clinging to the bottom. With the 
impetus, over it goes a second time, righting as before. 
The crew do not, necessarily, get their heads wet. One 
has been known to go through this drill with a lighted 
cigar in his mouth and to come up with it still burning. 
The boat has a double bottom, and is fitted with valves so 
as to “bail” itself. It is perhaps twelve feet long, and 
has large air-chambers at each end, making it very 
buoyant. Along its outer edges, loops of rope with floats 
are attached, to which a person in the water may cling. 
The boat may be fitted with mast and sail when desired. 

The drill over, we are courteously invited to visit the 
men’s quarters, where the captain and his family also live, 
and are shown the “ resuscitation drill ””"—the men doing 
exactly as they would in the case of one apparently drowned. 
The unfortunate (here one of the crew) is laid with his 
chest upon a roll of clothing, his tongue brought forward, 
his chest kneaded, his arms brought up and back, etc. In 
a case of drowning, where there is any chance of resusci- 
tation, work is continued in this way for several hours, 
unless restoration is completed sooner. 

We are also shown the rocket and flag signals in which 
the men are regularly examined, and the international 
code-book, containing rules for signaling, by which vessels 
of all nations may communicate with each other or the 
shore. Thus we get a hint of the duties in this important 
and humane service, 
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Sunday Afternoon 


What Is Death?’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.—Luke xxiii., 46. 


Of the last words of Christ upon the cross this is the 
very last. As he was nailed to the cross, he uttered a cry 
for forgiveness and mercy: “ Father, forgive them; they 
know not what they do.” Hanging there between the two 
thieves, one turned to him for forgiveness, and received 
the promise, “ This day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
Looking upon the mother and the son, the beloved disciple 
before him, his heart overflowed with compassion for them 
and broke out in broken utterances: ‘“‘ Mother, look! th 
son. Son, look! thy mother.” Thirsty, he asked a drink 
in the simple words, “ I thirst,” and a sponge was put to his 
fevered lips. As the hour of death drew near, that strange 
sense of utter isolation came to him that has come to some 
of you in your hour of great grief, and he cried out, “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Then the 
sun, as it were, broke through a rift in the clouds. He felt 
his work was ended, and well ended, and in a loud voice, 
and as it were with a song of triumph, he cried, “It is 
finished.” At last, as death came mercifully to set him 
free, he uttered these words of our text: “ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” In these words we see how 
Christ died. ‘In these words we see how a Christian may 
die. In these words we learn what death may be. 

To some men death comes as an executioner. It comes 
to execute on man the death penalty for transgression. 
It comes as the headsman with the ax. We do not recog- 
nize him always. We sometimes try to hide from ourselves 
the fact that he has thus come. In my Western parish a 
man, whom I believe really to have been a Christian man, 
fell a victim to his appetite, struggled with it, struggled 
bravely, but seemingly in vain. One day, when his wife 
was away from home, he went to his room, wrote a few 
words of farewell, put a pistol to his temple, and was found 
the next morning lying upon the bed, a bullet-hole through 
his head. And a society to which he belonged passed 
resolutions expressing their submission to the “ mysterious 
providence of God which has removed him from our 
midst.” It is profanation to charge to a mysterious provi- 
dence of God the execution of a death-sentence. Was 
there any mysterious providence of God when Absalom 
hung midway between earth and heaven, caught by his long 
hair, and was transfixed there by the spear of Joab? 
Was there any mysterious providence of God when Judas 
Iscariot hung himself and went to his own place? There 
is many a man to whom death thus comes as an execu- 
tioner. The young girl goes to the ball inadequately 
dressed ; goes month after month, dances long and late, 
gets her blood overheated, goes out into the cold night, 
is struck as with death’s lance, and is carried to her long 
home, and the mourners that follow her talk of mysterious 
Providence. It is a death-sentence that has visited her. 
A young man flings himself into business, and cares more 
for getting money than he does for preserving his health, 
and, by the conscious and deliberate violation of health, 
day after day, week after week, month after month, year 
after year, brings disease upon him that carries him away 
at forty years of age. It is no mysterious Providence. 
He has beckoned Death, the executioner, to come to him. 

There are other paths than these that I need not describe 
here any more than in vague terms; paths that lead down 
todeath. There are places into which no man can go, there 
are companionships to which no man can take himself, 
without inviting death to execute sentence upon himself. 
There are self-indulgent lusts upon which no man can 
enter without inviting disease and death to inflict its just 
and righteous penalty upon him. Read in the daily 
papers the records of the men that meet with violent 
deaths: how rarely is it an innocent man; how almost 
invariably is it the penalty of conscious transgression of 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday evening, April 3, 1892. 
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laws of righteousness! Beware lest you so live that when 
death comes to you he comes as an executioner. 

To some men death comes asarobber. He comes to 
take away from you all that you have cared most for, alj 
that you have accumulated. He comes “as a thief 
in the night.” So he came to Solomon. What was all 
his kingdom, what his wealth, his palace, his vessels of 
gold and vessels of silver, all the show and luxury he had 
gathered about him, when death knocked at the door? 
So he came to that man in the parable of Christ who built 
his barns and said, ‘‘ They are not large enough to hold my 
accumulations ; I have been so prudent, so thrifty, so suc. 
cessful in my speculations, that my barns are not large 
enough; I will build larger, and will say to my soul, Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years : enjoy thy. 
self. And God called to him out of the unknown, Thou 
fool! this night thy soul shall be required of thee: then 
whose shall these things be?’ To him death came asa 
thief and a robber; to how many Americans, like-minded, 
has death so come ! : 

But not so does he come to all men. There is many a 
man that lays up what death cannot take from him, It 
can take from you barns, bank-notes, coin; it can take 
from you all the things which your eye looks upon and 
your hand can grasp. But there are things that death never 
can take from aman. The assassin’s blow did not take 
from Abraham Lincoln the reverence of a nation and the 
worship of an emancipated race. Death cannot take love 
from a man; nor his good name; nor the long record of 
service rendered toothers. In what consist your treasures? 
How much have you laid up that death will take from 
you? How much have you laid up that death cannot 
touch? Whether it comes with silent step, as a thief, or 
with violence, as the burglar breaking in the door, when it 
comes, will it come to take from you all that you have lived 
and labored for, and leave you poor and naked before 
God's judgment-bar ? 

There are a great many men to whom death comes asa 
great mystery. Last week the friends of Walt Whitman 
gathered to lay his body away in the grave, and Robert 
Ingersoll was invited to speak to them, and he gave his 
interpretation of death, and I bring it here to-night and 
read it just because his conception of death is so skill 
fully, so gracefully couched, and I wish you to hear what 
a man with all the skilled art of the rhetorician can say 
for that view of death which looks upon it only as a great 
mystery : 

“He was not afraid to live; not afraid to speak his 
thought. Neither was he afraid to die. For many years 
he and death lived nearneighbors. He was always willing 
and ready to meet ani greet this thing called Death; and 
for many months he sat in the deepening twilight waiting 
for the night—waiting for the light. In his brain were 
the blessed memories of the day, and in his heart were 
mingled the dawn and dusk of life. He was not afraid— 
cheerful every moment. The laughing nymphs of day 
did not dheert him, They remained that they might clasp 
the hand of the veiled and silent sisters of the night when 
they should come. And when they did come, Walt Whit 
man stretched his hands to both—on one side the nymphs 
of day, on the other the silent sisters of the night. And 
so, hand in hand, between smiles and tears, he reached his 
journey’s end. From the frontier of life, from the western 
wave-kissed shore, he sent us messages of content and 
hope. And these messages seem now like strains of music 
blown by the mystic Trumpeter from death’s pale realm. 
To-day we give back to Mother Nature, to her clasp and 
kiss, one of the bravest, sweetest souls that ever lived in 
human clay.” 

Mr. Ingersoll has put with rhetorical beauty this concep 
tion of death as “a great mystery.” And yet, take the 
flowers from his speech, turn it into simple Anglo Saxon, 
and what mean these words—“ We give back to Natures 
bosom, to her clasp and kiss”? What do you give back 
to Mother Earth? You give the body to decay, and to 
be food for worms. Dust to dust, earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes—that is all that agnosticism can say when 
the body of the loved one is dropped into the grave 
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And these “ veiled sisters” are silent, with no speech of 
love upon their lips. “We give our loved one to the 
home of silence and shadows.” This is Hades. It is the 
old Greek resting-place, the old Hebrew resting-place. It 
‘s paganism, paganism skillfully veiled in attractive lan- 
e, paganism draped with flowers of rhetoric—but pagan- 
ism: Our friend given back to the worms, or to a silent, 
shadowy land. No voice speaks from these silent sisters. 
No gleam shines from their veiled eyes. So the old 
Hebrew prophets met death. They knew not the light 
that shines from the cross of Christ. So many a pagan in 
ancient time has met death. So Socrates met death. So 
men and true in our own time meet death. All that 
philosophic agnosticism can tell us concerning death is 
this: Be brave, and meet your enemy with a brave heart. 
Is that the best? Is there nothing beyond? 
Death as an executioner, Death as a robber, Death 
as a veiled and silent image. Is that all? | 
No; there is also Death as Christ met him; Death as 
thousands and tens of thousands have met him following 
Christ. For these words, “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit,” have been uttered from many a death-bed 
since the Saviour uttered them on the cross. What do 
they mean? What is the spirit that underlies them? 
This is not the cry of one who clasps his hands and asks 
fora moment more of mercy from the executioner. It is 
not the cry of one who begs for pity from the robber who 
has come to take from him all that he holds dear. It is 
not the courageous challenge of one who meets a veiled 
and silent enemy whose meaning he cannot comprehend. 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” It is, 
first of all, a spirit that speaks—a spirit, not a body; an 
immortal, an undying spirit. O that we could rid our- 
selves of this inwrought and ineradicable paganism which 
confounds us with our bodies! When I die, may no 
friend lock my body in an iron casket to keep it from the 
worms. I wish we had adopted in this country the basket- 
burial that was in use in England a fewyears ago. I wish 
my body might be laid in the basket, and reverently covered 
with something, that the earth might not fall close upon it, 
and then left for Mother Nature to do her work, and out of 
it to call forth the grass and the flowers to bloom the next 
year and the years to come. When to my Father I com- 
mend my spirit, I want this body no more; it is gone for- 
ever; and God shall give it a body as it pleaseth him. I 
am free of it. This is first: I am a spirit, not a body; 
and, next, Death, coming to me, comes not as an execu- 
tioner to inflict deserved penalty, not as a robber to pluck 
from me all that I hold dear, not as a mystery, a veiled 
and silent figure: he is my Father. No skeleton, with 
scythe in one hand and hour-glass in the other—but my 
Father. No robber, creeping upon me to take from me 
my possessions—but my Father. No veiled figure whom 


‘I cannot comprehend; no silent figure with no word of 


love for me—but my Father. Death is only one way of 
spelling Father; and when he comes I run up the shining 
Way to meet him, though he himself has come to me. 

Is it not a great question for you and for me to deter- 


‘Mine how we shall live so that death will be to us what it 


was to our Christ? Are there any of you here who are 
80 living that death as executioner waits for you at the 
other end, terrible to meet? So living that when death 
comes to you it will be as a thief in the night or a robber 
to take from you all that you have put your life into? Is 
not time you have laid up a different treasure? Are 
any of you so walking in the night of unbelief and doubt 
that when death comes to you the best thing you can say 
is this: I will meet with courage this veiled and silent 
Sisterof the night? Let in the light that streams from the 
“ross of Christ and his dying words! For there is some- 
thing better with which to meet death than courage. It is 
with the greeting and the welcoming that comes to the 


Father when the Father comes. 

I stood by the death-side of my Uncle John, and his 
© was radiant, and a greater joy gleamed from his eyes 
: an | ever saw before, as he said to me, with a smile: 

yMan, in a few days at the most I shall be where I 
| never know temptation and sin more.” I stooda 
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few years Jater at the death-side of my father, and my 
brother stooped over him, and said, after a paroxysm of 
pain, “Father, are you comfortable?” We caught his 
whispered answer back: “ Yes, too comfortable ; I hoped 
I was gone.” “ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” God help us so to live that when that call 
shall come to us, it shall be the Father’s call, and we shall 
answer gladly and enter into life. 


What Do I Expect My Class to Get 
From My Teaching? 


By Caroline H. Stanley 


In order to make any kind of teaching effective we must 
have definite aims. It is an accepted fact in day-schools 
that a recitation which has not a clearly defined point is 
likely to be desultory and unprofitable. This is equally 
true of Sunday school teaching. We have the same chil- 
dren to deal with, and the mental nature of a child is much 
the same on Sunday that it is on Monday. We must 
know just what we are trying to do, and then, if we are in 
earnest, “‘ the how” to accomplish this will come to us. 

A habit of attending Sunday-school. 

In a conversation with a gentleman once on the subject 
of taking children to church, I remarked that I took my 
child with me before he was old enough to understand 
much of the sermon, because I wanted him to form the 
habit of attending church. 

“Well,” he said, “if I wanted my child to form that 
habit, that is the last thing I should do. I should let him 
stay away until he was old enough to understand every- 
thing, and then I should expect him to go because he 
enjoyed it.” 

But habits are not formed that way. They are formed 
by the repeated doing of a thing, and not by leaving it un- 
done. Little children almost always like to go to Sunday- 
school. 

A habit of attentive listening. 

We don’t think much in dayschools of mere attend- 
ance. We want interest and studiousness as well. And 
I have sometimes doubted the wisdom of coaxing children 
to Sunday-school and then letting them have a good time 
playing and talking on indifferent subjects. I believe that 
such children will be as well off without the school, and 
the school infinitely better off without them. It is not 
commonly thought so, but it is easier to hold the attention 
of little children than of older ones, and if the primary 
teacher can succeed in forming in them the habit of attend- 
ing strictly to the lesson as the business of the hour, she 
will have done a good work for them and for the teacher 
who succeeds her. 

A knowledge of Bible history. 

Perhaps there are few of us who cannot trace back 
our knowledge of Bible history to the time when we sat 
at our mother’s knee and listened with rapt attention to 
the story of Moses or Joseph. ‘These disconnected stories 
form the groundwork of connected history, and the pri- 
mary teacher should keep constantly before her class the 
thread running through the whole. It is easy to do this 
by constant repetition. For instance, we may preface a 
lesson about Solomon with such questions as these: Whose 
history are we studying? Where had they been in bond- 
age? Who led them out of Egypt? When he died, 
who led them? How were they governed at first? Why 
did they want a king? Who was their first king? Who 
was David? What was he to Solomon? Thus we are 
led all along the line up to the present lesson, the _histori- 
cal line is preserved, and very little time is consumed in 
doing it. | 

They should get a fund of Bible verses. 

It isn’t much to learn the golden text. Many mothers 
will teach their children this when they will not take the 
time to teach the lesson in its connection ; and if the chil- 
dren do not know it when they come, we can easily teach 
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it before they go away. One verse makes fifty-two verses 
ayear, 

We can tell when children are forming the habit of regular 
attendance and attentive listening ; when they are gaining 
a knowledge of Bible history and golden texts. But we 
cannot always tell when the truth that we have sown has 
germinated in the little heart. It is not necessary, happily, 
that we should know. The same Power that guards the 
seed in the ground guards it in the heart, and no unskilled 
human hand can help the process of growth in either case. 
I believe that Gospel truth sinks deeper into the hearts of 
little children than we think, but of course it must be 
made a concrete reality to them. 

I had a lesson taught me once that I have never for- 
gotten. I had been doing some very faithless teaching, 
feeling, as doubtless many of you who teach little children 
have felt, ““Oh, well, I can hold them and teach them 
some Bible history, but that is about all it amounts to,” and 
I was weighed down with a sense of the futileness of it. 
‘One day word came to me that one of the dearest little 
ones of all my flock was dead. The mother sent for me 
that day to tell me how deep the impression made upon 
the child in Sunday-school had been; how she had come 
home day after day and repeated words heard there— 
those poor, faithless words of mine that I had thought 
lost because I could not follow them up and see that they 
had taken root! I went home inexpressibly humbled, but, 
oh! so helped, and I have been more willing since to do 
my part of the work and trust God to do his. 


The Prayer of the Penitent’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


It is a great mistake for the Christian to take this Psalm 
as a model for himto imitate, an ideal for him to aspire 
to, or a standard by which he is to try himself. Whether, 
as an ancient tradition indicates, the Psalm was written by 
David after his sin with Bathsheba and Nathan’s rebuke, 
or not, it expresses the poignant repentance of a soul guilty 
of some like crime. It is intense and dramatic. ‘There 
neither is nor ought to be any analogous experience in the 
‘case of one who has been brought up in a Christian house- 
hold, who has inherited an even and agreeable temper, 
whose life has been so guarded that he has been protected 
from great and overwhelming temptations. The Fifty-first 


Psalm is no more a model for a comparatively untempted . 


life than the Laocoon for a comparatively peaceful and 
protected life. 

Nevertheless, and just because it is so intense and 
dramatic, it affords a profitable theme for spiritual study. 
The elements in every spiritual life are the same, as the 
features in every face; though no two experiences are alike, 
as no two faces. As we magnify upon the screen certain 
objects, the better to study them, so we can often best 
study spiritual experience, not in its normal forms, but in 
phases that are unnaturallyintense. The Fifty-first Psalm 
is the transcript of the experience of a soul which has been 
subjected to a great temptation and fallen into a great sin. 
It is, therefore, the Psalm for the specially tempted and 
fallen. But it is also a Psalm for the study of all men, 
because it illustrates elements of spiritual experience such 
as enter into all repentance which is genuine and therefore 
acceptable to God. 

Such repentance is first of all a return toGod. It recog- 
nizes the sin as primarily against God. David, if he was 
the author of this Psalm, had sinned against himself, against 
his kingdom, against Bathsheba, and against Uriah; but 
all this seemed to him nothing as compared with his sin 
against God. ‘“ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned.” 
So the Prodigal returns home with the confession, “ I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee.” Therefore, too, 
his confession is first of all to God; his return is to God; 
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and his appeal is based, not on any excuse or palliation, 
but wholly on the mercy of God. “ Have mercy upon 

O God, according to thy loving-kindness ; according to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my transgres. 
sions. 

This repentance, too, is not merely a sorrow for a par- 
ticular act. The sin perpetrated is a revelation of the 
character which perpetrated it. I could not have done the 
sin I have done if I had not in me a sinfulness out of 
which it sprang. The breakdown of character at any 
particular point shows an inherent weakness in character. 
I lied because I am a coward; I stole because I am, 
thief ; I spoke the angry word because I am hateful. Not 
only have I “offended against thy holy laws, and done 
the things which I ought not to have done, and left undone 
the things which I ought to have done,” but “there js no 
health in me.” Not only has the prodigal wasted his sub. 
stance, he zs no more worthy to be called a son. Peni. 
tence, therefore, is not merely sorrow for a deed done, but 
also the consciousness which finds expression in the cry, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.” True penitence per. 
ceives that what I feel is more important than what I think: 
what I do is more important than what I feel; but what] 
am is most of all important. .God desires “ truth in the 
inward parts ;” and because there is a falseness in the 
inward parts, has there been a sin in the conduct. And 
the falseness in the nature is worse than any sin which it 
produces. 

So the prayer of penitence is always a twofold prayer. 
It is not only “ Forgive my iniquities ;” it is also “ Heal 
my diseases.” It is not only “ Blot out all my iniquities;” 
it is also “ Create a new heart within me.” The withering 
of the blossom indicates a worm at the root. The cry of 
the soul is for a pardon which will blot out the past; but 
it is yet more a cry for the knife which will cut away at the 
root and take out the worm, at whatever cost of present 
suffering. 

It is a notable and noteworthy fact that the phrase 
“remission of penalty” does not occur in the Bible, but 
the “remission of sins ;” while the phrase “ remission of 
sins ” does not occur in classical Greek, but the phrase 
“remission of penalty.” This Psalm does not even ask 
to have penalty remitted. It even invites penalty in the 
prayer, “ Purge me with hyssop.” For the hyssop that 
cleanses is the discipline of suffering. The cry is for 
cleansing—from the past and from the present ; from the 
burden of the sin committed and from the burden of the 
disease which brought forth that sin. 


The sorrow of repentance mingled with faith is irradiated 
by a hope and a joy—the joy of salvation, the hope of 
service. It is strange, but it is true, that sin cured by 
mercy prepares the redeemed to teach transgressors God's 
ways of love. Michael Dunn could talk to convicts and 
jailbirds as no man could who had never been in prison. 
Jerry McAuley’s experience in the slum and the gutter 
fitted him to be a preacher to the slum and the gutter 
population. God’s ways of mercy are most effectually 
taught by those who have known his mercy. [| am per 
sonally thankful for the experiences of skepticism through 
which I have passed; I never should have known, as! 
now know, the meaning of Christ’s declaration, “ I am the 
Light of the world,” if he had not brought light to mé 
The men who have never known skepticism never ca 
know what it is to come to Him for light. 


The last two verses of this Psalm have been added Dy 
some pious and orthodox priest who feared the effect of 
letting the Psalm end as the author had ended it. This 
ancient editor acted quite in the spirit of the modem 
hymn-tinker. The end of this penitential Psalm needs 0 
addition from either priest or theologian : “ The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a‘contrite heart 
O God, thou wilt not despise.” 
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Religious News 


Affairs at Lane Seminary 
From a Special Correspondent 


Lane Theological Seminary is now trying to fight to a finish 
its engagement of last year. To judge from its history, the 
institution seems to have been born to trouble. Since Lyman 
Beecher fought and won his victory, Lane’s best men have been 
compelled to fight for existence and for the principles upon 
which the institution was founded. Repeated attempts have 
heen made to convert the “ new school ” into an “ old school.” In 
the present disturbance the old names have not appeared; but 
the spirits severally designated by them are as alive and active 
as when Dr. Beecher fought and vanquished his antagonist. 
« Liberals ” and “ conservatives,” “ progressives ” and “ non-pro- 

ives,” “critics” and “ conservatives,” are the new names to 
designate respectively the same classes of men engaged in new 
issues. The conservatives are found in the Board and chiefly 
in the Executive Committee, which, to a large extent, influences 
the Board. The latter, meeting but once a year, is not always 
aware of the significance of its own acts done on the recommen- 
dation of the Committee. This element in the Board was 
reinforced in the Faculty when Dr. W. H. Roberts, formerly 
Librarian in Princeton, was called to fill the chair of Homiletics 
left vacant by the death of Dr. Eells in 1886. Prior to his 
appointment all the members of the Faculty were new school or 
liberal. There was essential unanimity and unity in doctrine in 
the Faculty. With this introduction of hyper-Calvinism, the 
harmony of thought was broken. No move was made imme- 
diately, at least there was no evidence of it until four years ago, 
when a vigorous assault was made on Dr. Morris, and a deter- 
mined effort put forth to remove him from the chair of Theol- 
A committee was appointed by the Board of Trustees 
(under the influence of the Executive Committee) to make “a 
thorough investigation regarding the adoption of measures which 
will tend to a permanent basis of usefulness for Lane, financial 
and otherwise.” The first-step taken by the Board’s committee, 
which was practically the Executive Committee, was to pass a 
resolution recommending to the Board the transfer of Dr. Morris 
from the chair of Theology to that of Church History. A copy 
of this action, which was all that was attempted, was forwarded 
to Dr. Morris by the secretary, with the request that he acqui- 
esce. He did not acquiesce, but called a meeting of the Board 
to consider whether he should retain or vacate his chair. Hav- 
ing gained skill in former and frequent encounters with the same 
foe, he fought and won the last battle he is likely to be called 
upon to fight for himself. 

This bit of history sheds light upon the present difficulties, 
the immediate occasion of which was the delivery and publica- 
tion of Professor Briggs’s “ Inaugural.” Prior to the publication 
reports appeared in the secular and religious press. The con- 
servative member of the Faculty of Lane was aroused, and 
declared at once his purpose to bring the matter before the 
General Assembly. As the Clerk of that body he has great 
opportunities and influence. Shortly after this a resolution was 
prepared in the house of the Secretary of the Board to be intro- 
duced into the Presbytery, overturing the General Assembly to 
take cognizance of these “ erroneous” teachings. There were 
present, at the time, the Secretary, Treasurer, Dr. Roberts, 
and Dr.McKibbin. A statement of the anticipated action of the 
Presbytery was drawn up at the same time. The object of the 
latter was to inform other Presbyteries. of Cincinnati's action, 
and to urge them to similar action. The resolution was intro- 
duced by another member of the Presbytery, and was referred 
to a committee for modification. Prior to this the other members 
of the Faculty knew nothing of what was brewing under the 
shadow of their own roofs. 

When the resolution was introduced a week later, speeches 
were made against it by three of the Professors, who urged 
the unconstitutionality of taking action on newspaper reports, 
and the inadvisability of interference in business that belonged 
Primarily to the New York Presbytery. Action was deferred 
until the spring meeting. The strangest thing about this was 
that the “Commercial Gazette,” having received a report of 
this meeting from the Secretary of the Board, practically charged 
these Professors by name with teaching infidel doctrines, 
although not a word had been said except in favor of post- 
Poning action until the Inaugural appeared. 

The introduction of this resolution led to a discussion of the 
questions atissue; viz., “Inspiration” and the “ Rights of Criti- 
cism.” Dr. Evans, who has taught in the institution for more 
mg 4 quarter of a century, and Dr. Smith, who has taught in 

€ Old Testament department for fifteen years, read papers, 
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which were subsequently published by Robert Clarke & Co. 
under the title “ Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration.” 

In these articles the dogma of the absolute inerrancy of the 
“original autographs of Scripture” is vigorously rejected as. 
both unscientific and presumptuous. The rights of criticism are 
defended and justified. The other members of the Faculty, 
including Dr. Morris, agreed with them in repudiating the effort 
to impose this dogma upon the Church, and in maintain- 
ing the rights of free, reverent, and untrammeled criticism, while 
exalting the Bible as the Word of God. Dr. Roberts, in reply- 
ing to one point incidentally made by Dr. Evans, not only con- 
fused the terms “higher” and “lower” as applied to criticism, 
commending the work done in Westcott & Hort’s edition of the 
New Testament as a worthy example of the Christian kind of 
“ higher criticism ” (?), but also arrayed himself on the side of 
Colenso and against Dr. Green, of Princeton. Of the latter fact, 
however, he was not aware at the time. Dr. Morris came next 
with a calm review of the “Inaugural.” He dissented very 
strongly from some of its positions, but declared against settling 
such questions in ecclesiastical courts. The effect of his paper, 
however, was to strengthen the vote finally taken on the original 
resolution. The resolution was passed by a vote of 54 to 17. 
This paper, it is believed, more than any other influence outside 
of the religious press and the adroit maneuvering of the Prince- 
ton representative at the Assembly, affected the decision of that 
body. Flushed with the idea of that victory, to which the 
Church of the future will revert with shamefacedness, the Lane 
Seminary reconstructionists returned with renewed determination 
to carry out their plans. 

Prior to this the work was begun by the removal of Dr. Craig 
from the Biblical Department. It was urged, with apparent 
reason, that, in view of financial embarrassment, the institution 
would be obliged to retrench. There being ¢Aree men in the 
Biblical Department, the last elected was dismissed. A determined 
effort was made at the same time, and almost succeeded, to 
vacate the chair of Church History. Both of these gentlemen 
had been elected the year before, and yet the alleged ground of 
removal was financial. Had both been removed, a great point 
would have been gained. Drs. Evans and Morris being both 
advanced in life, and the former being in ill health, the term 
of their service would probably soon terminate by consent. 
In this event their places could be filled with “safe” men. 
Dr. Smith would be the only one to represent the former 
Faculty. Dr. McGiffert, however, was retained conditionally. 
No pains has been spared, in the meantime, to arouse opposi- 
tion to Drs. Evans and Smith. The “Herald and Presbyter” 
has been active. Hints of fresh heresy trials have been made. 
The conservative members of the Presbytery have been influ- 
enced to petition the Board of Trustees, and there is no doubt 
as to where all this agitation takes its rise. The lack of attend- 
ance of students is emphasized by the same party. But the 
cause of the decreased attendance, at present, is due to the 
attack made on Dr. Morris by this very party four years ago 
rather than to the discussion of a year ago. 

The present effort is, to any one at all acquainted with the 
history of Lane, a high-handed attempt to reconstruct the insti- 
tution on Princetonian lines. To accomplish this no move will 
appear too audacious. A heresy trial may be precipitated. The 
institution may be temporarily closed and the chairs now occu- 
pied vacated. This has been talked of more than once. 

The difference of attitude toward questions of scholarship 
on the part of these self-constituted defenders of the faith 
and such men as the President of Bala College, Wales, is shown 
in the fact of Dr. Evans's call to that college on the ground of 
his theological views as expressed in his addresses before the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati. With the college Dr. Evans is a herald 
of saving truth; with his Cincinnati brethren, a heretic. 


* 


A Children’s Covenant 


Our New England progenitors, literal or spiritual, had at one 
time, in the second half of the seventeenth century, the celebrated 
Half-way Covenant. Very different from this is the form of con- 
fession for children of which we now speak. Like the seven- 
teenth century agreement, it confers certain privileges falling 
short of full membership; but—and the divergence is cardinal— 
it admits the confessor to the communion-table. The ancient 
covenant incurred great criticism, and to it has been often 
attributed, in great part, the spiritual decline among New Eng- 
land churches in the succeeding generations; but it would be 
hard to find grave censure for such a confession as is demanded, 
for example, by the Hope Congregational Church of Springfield, 
Mass. Children, with the approval of guardians or teacher, 
pastor and standing committee, assent to these questions in the 
presence of the congregation: “ Do you think of God as your 
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heavenly Father, and of the Lord Jesus Christ as your Friend and 
Saviour? Do you love the Saviour because he died for you, and 
forgives your sins? Will you read the Bible and pray every 
day, asking the Holy Spirit to help and teach you? Will you 
try to be obedient, kind, and gentle, as Jesus was? Do you 
give yourself to Him, and will you try to do all you can for 
Him?” This covenant gives to them all the privileges which are 
associated with church membership, except the (to them) unim- 
portant right of holding office or voting. On arriving at the 
age of fifteen these members must avow belief in the more dog- 
matic creed and covenant of the local church, which is framed 
on the usual lines. This preliminary creed seems simple, beauti- 
ful, and comprehensive enough to serve as a model, not only to 
other churches for a similar purpose, but also, with slight expan- 
sion, as a guide toward the ideal, simple, and comprehensive 
confession for which the Church universal is seeking. 


* 


The Waifs’ Mission, Chicago 
By the Rev. J. M. Campbell 


Cities are constantly outgrowing their public and private 
institutions. Especially is this the case with regard to organized 
charities. Here enlargement is always the order of the day. 

At a meeting held at Grace M. E. Church on Sunday even- 
ing last, in the interest of the Waifs’ Mission and Training- 
School, ways and means were devised for widening the scope 
of that useful institution. A larger building is imperatively 
needed ; and the plan of getting as many people as possible to 
donate one day’s wage to that object is meeting with favor. 
In the list of pledges already secured, all classes, from the 
millionaire to the newsboy, are represented. 

This institution is doing a noble work. Situated at 44 State 
Street, in a down-town district where waifs and strays most do 
congregate, it not only provides for this unfortunate class food 
and shelter, but also sets them in the way of earning an honest 
living. Among the agencies which it employs are a mechanical 
training-school, day and night schools, reading-rooms, a 
cripple boys’ department, and a free employment bureau. 
The training-school includes a _ printing-office, in which the 
boys are given employment. All the work of typesetting and 
printing for the organ of the Mission, “ The American Youth,” 
is done by the boys. From the proceeds of this bright little 
paper there was, last year, a net profit of $2,507. 

Among philanthropists the conviction grows that the Waifs’ 
Mission is upon the right track. It is caring for those who, 
without any fault of their own, are growing up in ignorance and 
idleness, and are fast drifting into crime. Last year its fostering 
care was extended to 2,238 children, of whom 840 were boys 
rescued from the police courts. 

Special efforts are made to save the boys from the corrupting 
influences of the Bridewell, which is in too many instances a 
school of vice, from which the boys graduate with high honors. 
Statistics show that during the past ten years more than ten per 
cent. of the inmates of the Bridewell were boys between seventeen 
and seven years of age. Superintendent Crawford sorrowfully 
adv its that “as long as matters remain as they are, the Bride- 
well, instead of serving the purpose for which it was erected, will 
continue to be a school for the instruction of young criminals.” 
Hence he urges it to be “the duty of the city to take immediate 
steps to separate the boys from the older and more hardened 
criminals.” At the meeting already referred to, Judge O. H. 
Horton said: “I sometimes think it would be better if a little 
boy died before he was sentenced to the Bridewell. I have made 
up my mind to turn loose every boy that comes before me rather 
than send him into such a den of evil. I have fifty boys on 
parole in this city today. One boy I put on his parole several 
years ago, and he is now a clerk in a wholesale house in Chicago, 
respected and highly valued by his employers.” The testimony 
of Judge Horton was confirmed by Judge R. S. Tuthill, who 
said: “ When I first came on the bench and went to the Crimi- 
nal Court, it made my heart bleed to see little boys brought 
before me to be sentenced to the Reform School and Bridewell ; 
to be sent to associate with hardened criminals. I realized that 
it was a horrible state of things which made it possible for them 
to be sentenced to these penal institutions. I thereupon de- 
termined to do what I could to provide these waifs with a place 
where they could be cared for and instructed.” Out of this noble 
determination the Waifs’ Mission was born. And under the 


efficient management of its Superintendent, T. G. Daniels, most 
successfully has it carried on its work. Warmly supported by 
the Department of Police, and by the city administration in 
general, it is also gaining a firmer hold upon the sympathies of | 
the public. 

Acting upon the suggestion of General McClaughry, Superin- 
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tendent of Police, that greater effort be made to take the 

in hand before they were convicted of crime, something lik 
a new departure has taken place in the methods of work. Much 
of the work formerly done in the police stations is now done in 
the streets, with the result that scores of boys have been spared 
the disgrace of making an appearance before a justice of the 
peace. By this wiser and humaner method many children of 
misfortune have been rescued from lives of vagrancy and crim 

and through the personal touch of sympathetic hearts they have 
received an education of hand and brain which has prepared 
them for good and useful lives. 


A Thorough System of Bible Study 


By William R. Harper, LL.D. 
President of Chicago University 


In the issue of The Christian Union for April 9, a correspond. 
ent urges more thorough work in the Sunday-school, and pro. 
poses to secure this by the adoption of an examination system 
which shall have justice as one of its essential features. Per. 
haps it will do no harm to reinform your readers, just here, in 
regard to a plan of examinations on Bible study, in the Sunday. 
school or elsewhere, which has been in operation for three years, 
under the direction of the Institute of Sacred Literature. 

The examinees who undertake this work do not “all pass up.” 
Perhaps a little smaller proportion than is usual in the secular 
schools are denied certificates, as we must guard against dis. 
couraging those who are unaccustomed to the concentration of 
effort required in a written examination. The examination js 
strict, however, conducted by a minister or Sunday-school super. 
intendent as an examiner; and the questions must be answered 
in two-hours, from memory, without helps. The distinction 
between good papers and poor ones is further accentuated by 
dividing the certificates into first, second, and third class. Only 
those having an average of over eighty-five per cent. are entitled 
to first-class certificates. As many certificates of the second 
and third class are awarded as of the first. The papers are 
not in any case examined by the person who conducted the 
examination, but are forwarded to the office of the Institute, 
where they receive the attention of the Institute instructors. 

It may seem, at first thought, that a minister or Sunday-school 
superintendent could conduct an examination himself and, 
also examine the papers of his school, but on second thought it 
will be seen that the fact that he has no responsibility in the result 


. of the examination relieves him of much embarrassment, and 


renders it possible for his examinees to secure a perfectly impar- 
tial grading of their papers. The questions which were this year 
offered to those who had been studying the Gospel of John 
during the last six months of 1891 were neither merely nominal, 
nor yet so difficult that they could not be answered by those 
who had carefully studied their Sunday-school lessons. Five 
hundred persons received certificates of varying grades for this 
examination. As many more used the questions for review pur- 
poses. The Institute has already offered an examination on the 
“ Founding of the Christian Church,” which forms the subject 
of the International Lessons for the last six months of this year 
and also of 1893. It is also the subject of a series of the 
Blakeslee Lessons for this year. 


Church Gleanings 


—Bishop Fowler, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has 
been invited to serve as chaplain at the World’s Fair opening 
services in Chicago next October. 

—At the close of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Omaha, Neb., arrangements have been 
made for an excursion to California at reduced rates of fare. 

—The twelfth Synodical Council of the Reformed Episcopal 
churches of the New York and Philadelphia Synod will be held 
in St. Luke’s Reformed Episcopal Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

—The sum of $400 has been subscribed toward paying off the 
debt of the Beecher Memorial Church of Brooklyn by Mr. Am 
drew Carnegie. There now remains an indebtedness of $2,590 
on the church. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. L. Jenkins, of the Pittsfield (Mass.) First Com 
gregational Church, on Sunday of last week read his resignation 
as pastor, after fifteen years of service. By the request of mem 
bers of the church, he did not fix the exact date of the close of 
his pastorship. 

—Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist Church, Chancellor of the 
American University which it is proposed to establish in W 
ington, has issued an eppeal to the Methodists of the country 
for a fund of $10,000,000, with which to establish, equ'p, 
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‘endow the institution in a manner that shall be creditable to the 


denomination for which it stands. 

__-A unanimous call has been extended to the Rev. John 
Cuckson, pastor of the Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., 
to succeed the Rev. Brooke Herford as pastor of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, regarded by many as the foremost Uni- 
tarian church of the country. 

_The Rev. Dr. Thomas Armitage, pastor emeritus of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in this city, has been engaged to 
conduct the services of the First Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
whose congregation now worships in the chapel of the Polytech- 
nic Institute in Livingston Street. 

—The ninth annual meeting of the American McAII Associa- 
tion will be held at Twenty-ninth Street Collegiate Church of this 
city (the Rev. David J. Burrell, pastor), Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 26 and 27. The Rev. Drs. S. Gordon, Chamberlain, 
Rainsford, Parkhurst, and Rev. Samuel Anderson, from Paris, 
will address the meetings. 

—The Presbytery of New Brunswick last week elected the 
following delegates to the Presbyterian General Assembly : 
The Rev. Drs. Henry A. Green, of Princeton; John D. Evon, 
of Trenton, and Horace Sassaman, of Mount Pleasant; and 
Elders Elias Vasselor, of Flemington; John E. Burd, of Pen- 
nington Seminary, and P. Dunham, of Trenton. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has just completed and opened an imposing structure 
in the heart of the city, of fine architectural proportions, and 
with ample provisions for all the purposes of the Association. 
Besides a large auditorium, lecture-rooms, class-rooms, and read- 
ing-rooms, it has a well-furnished gymnasium and natatorium. 

—The oldest woman in the country who is a preacher, it is 
thought, is the Rev. Lydia Sexton, of Seattle, now ninety-three 
years of age. She has been in service abouthalfacentury. For 
eight or ten years she was an exhorter before receiving a regular 
license to preach in 1851. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were her 
field prior to 1870, when, with her husband, she removed to 
Kansas. Seattle was adopted as her home three years ago. 

—The first anniversary of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity, 
founded by Mr. T. F. Seward, and described by him in our col- 
umns, was celebrated by a public meeting in the First Methodist 
Church of Orange on Wednesday evening of last week. Pro- 
fessor Seward presented a report of the year’s work of the 
Brotherhood, and the Rev. Frank Russell, Field Secretary of the 
Evangelical Alliance, made an address on “ Co-operative Church 
Work.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Mortimer, pastor of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, is organizing a scheme for reaching 
the poor of that city by means of a college settlement, like those 
undertaken in other great cities in this country and in England. 
He proposes to have classes in wood-carving, singing, and ath- 
letics for men and boys, and for the women sewing-societies 
and cooking-schools, vocal and dancing classes, millinery and 
dressmaking. 

—The Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., the well known English Con- 
gregational minister, died in London last Saturday, at the age of 
seventy-four. For twenty-two years he was editor of the “ British 
Quarterly Review.” A new church or “ Congregational cathe- 
dral,” erected for him in Compton Terrace, Islington, the total 
cost of which was nearly £50,000, was opened in December, 
1877. He had twice been elected Chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union. 

—The Secretary of the American Sabbath Union writes us 
that the prospect of Sunday closing at the World’s Fair is 
bright. Sevéral State Legislatures have taken decided action 
in favor of closing, notably New York, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
New Jersey. Several of the States through their Commissioners 
have spoken most emphatically upon the sameside. The friends 
of the Sabbath from every State in the Union have earnestly 
appealed to Congress, by petition and other ways, to decide the 
question immediately. 

_—The monthly meeting of the Congregational Club of New 
York and V icinity was held on Thursday evening of last week at 
the St. Denis Hotel, with an unusually large attendance. The 
Rev, Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, delivered an address of 
welcome to the guests of the evening, the Rev. Dr. A. M. Fair- 
bairn, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, and Professor 
Briggs. The topic of the evening was “ The Religious Outlook.” 
The general sentiment expressed was that there was at present a 
tendency to broader and more liberal views in the Church; and 
4S a result there was more enlightenment, with more real religion. 

—Our readers will remember the terrible accident which 
occurred at Hastings Christmas Eve, December 24. Among those 
i were instantly killed was Miss Gertrude Moore, on her way 
ring for a merry Christmas. In her memory an endowment 
~ of $5,000 in perpetuity has been started toward the support 
r a free bed at St. Martha’s Sanitarium, Dean Street and Kings- 

a Avenue, Brooklyn, under the supervision of the Mission 
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Group of the Coming Light (King’s Daughters). King’s Daugh- 
ters can either send ten cents to the Treasurer, Miss Marie A. 
Weaver, 152 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., or start a mite 
chest at a penny per week, sending on name and address. 
—The “ Christian Advocate” states that Mr. Gladstone goes 
to church regularly twice on Sundays, and that he humorously 
designates those who attend only in the morning as “ once-ers.” . 
The “ Advocate” adds, by way of comment: “ Itis a melancholy 
fact, and bodes no good to Methodism, that the number of 
‘once-ers’ is greatly increasing, and another cognate melan- 
choly fact is that many ministers are so foolish as to turn their 
evening services into mere talks, because the ‘once-ers’ stay 
away. The wise man has it understood that he always does the 
best at the time when under ordinary circumstances the congre- 
gation would be the smaller—the only cure for thin audiences.” 
—A notable example of Christian brotherhood was given in 
Boston on Good Friday. Services were held in the Old South 


_ Church, in which Bishop Phillips Brooks. the Rev. Dr. Andrew P. 


Peabody (Unitarian), Dr. Herrick, of the Mount Vernon Church, 
and the Rev. Leighton Parks, of Emanuel Episcopal Church, 
assisted the Rev. George A. Gordon, pastor of the Old South 
Church. There was no sermon, and the addresses were informal. 
A Boston paper points out the significance of such a meeting 
where “an Episcopal bishop and a veteran Unitarian stand and 
kneel on the same church platform with an orthodox pastor— 
when in Boston, the cradle of Unitarianism and the scene of 
some of the fiercest battles between the two wings of the Congre- 
gational Church, Orthodox and Heterodox and Exclusive Evan- 
gelical clergymen come together to lead in the worship of God.” 
—The Trustees of the Slater Educational Fund held their an- 
nual meeting in this city last week, and ratified the action of the 
Educational Committee in recommending that the proceeds of 
the Fund be expended at thirteen institutions in the future ; viz., 
Hampton Normal School, Virginia; Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C.; Clark University 
and the Spellman Institute, Atlanta, Ga.; Talladega College, 
Tuskegee Normal Institute, and the Montgomery State Normal 
Institute, Alabama; Central Tennessee College, Nashville ; 
Tougaloo University, Mississippi; New Orleans University and 
Straight University, Louisiana; and Bishop College, Marshall, 
Texas. Each of these institutions will receive from $2,000 to 
$5,000, the largest appropriation going to the school at Hamp- 
ton. It was decided to change the system of benefits from the 
one heretofore in vogue, and use the money exclusively for 
salaries of teachers in the normal and industrial departments. It 
was also voted to place $10,000 in the hands of the Educational 
Committee, to be expended in other directions at the Committee’s 
discretion. The present officers of the Fund were re-elected. 


* 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—F. M. Wiswall, of Windham, Conn.., has resigned. 

—John G. Hale died in Redlands, Cal., on April 8, at the age of sixty-seven. 

—J. A. Benton died in Oakland, Cal., on April 8; he had for many years 
held a professorship in the Pacific Theological Seminary. 

—J. H. Mathews has resigned the pastorate of the Second Church of Booth- 
bay, Me. 

—Samuel J. Spaulding, for over thirty years pastor of the Whitefield Church, 
Newburyport, Mass., died on April 10, at the age of seventy-two. 

—P. H. Moore accepts a call to Gorham, N. H. 

—C. W. Wilson, of the Arlington Street Church of Akron, O., has resigned. 

—W. L. Bray declines his call from the Atlantic Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

—D. L. Holbrook, of Lake Geneva, Wis., has withdrawn his recent resig- 
nation. 

—F. H. Palmer, of North Weymouth, Mass., declines a call to Candia, N. H. 

—P. B. West accerts a call to Sibley, Ia. 

—F. C. Emerson, of Madison, Minn., accepts a call to Audubon. 

—W. H. Bolster accepts his call to the Harvard Church, Dorchester, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—George D. Miller, of the Union Seminary, will be installed as pastor of the 
church in Southold, L. lL, on May 24; the Rev. Dr. Epher Whittaker retires 
after a pastorate of forty-one years. 

—J. P. Dawson accepts a call to Christ Church, Louisville, Ky. 

—G. P. Van Dyke, of the Princeton Seminary, has received a call to Water- 
town, N. Y. 

—J. C. Harvey has become pastor of the church in Urichsville, O. 

—J. H. Sammis accepts a call to Red Wing, Minn. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—O. P. Hargrave, a well-known Baptist minister, died at Greensburg, Pa., 
last week, at the age of sixty-five. 

—T. W. Brown, of Bridgewater, Mass., accepts acall to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian church in Melrose. 

—James Stoddard, rector of St. Mark’s Church (P. E.), New Britain, Conn., 
has become Principal of the Cheshire Academy. 

—J. P. Feucon, rector of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), East Orange, N. J., is to 
become assistant rector of Christ Church, Hartford, Conn. 

—J. L. Deens, a prominent member of the Pittsburg Methodist Conference, 
died in Bellowsville, Pa., last week, at the age of seventy-two. 

—W. H. Ramsay, of Middleboro’, Mass., has recerved a call from the First 
Unitarian Church of Manchester, N. H. 
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Books and Authors 


Among the Andes’ 


There are few books of adventure and out-of-door life so 
stirring and wholesomely exciting as Edward Whymper’s 
‘‘ Scrambles in the Alps,” wherein he tells of his conquest 
of the Matterhorn, and of the tragedy which accompanied 
that great Alpine achievement. It was welcome news that 
Mr. Whymper had decided to do for South America what 
he had already done for Switzerland—climb its highest 
mountain-peaks, give us at last accurate knowledge of 
their heights and of the contour of the great Andes ranges, 
and enlarge in many other ways the scientific data relating 
to South America. The results of his expedition are in- 
cluded in this large and really sumptuous volume, elabo- 
rately and profusely illustrated from photographs and draw- 
ings. In all that goes to make up a handsome work in 
externals this is certainly one of the finest books of the 
year. In its interest as literature it appeals to the popu- 
lar as well as to the scientific mind. Like its predecessor 
named above, it is a sprightly account of personal experi- 
ences, told in an unconventional but never slipshod way, 
and eminently cheerful and friendly in style. 

One of Mr. Whymper’s chief objects was to study the 
effects of rarefaction of the atmosphere on the human body. 
He reached the summit of Chimborazo three times, stood 
on the edge of the crater of Cotopaxi and looked directly 
into its well of fire, and easily surmounted the difficulties 
of Corazon, Sincholagua, and lesser mountain giants. 
With him went our old friends the Carrels (Jean-Antoine 
and Louis), the Swiss guides with whose names Mr. Whym- 
per’s other writings have made thousands of readers famil- 
iar. Upon these unconscious “subjects” and upon him- 
self he experimented pretty thoroughly in the matter of 
‘‘ mountain sickness,” with the result that he is convinced 
that the system may be accustomed te the diminished 
pressure. The first attack is thus described : 


We were feverish, had intense headaches, and were unable to 
satisfy our desire for air except by breathing with open mouths. 
This naturally parched the throat, and produced a craving for 
drink, which we were unable to satisfy—partly from the difficulty 
of obtaining it, and partly from trouble in swallowing it. When 
we got enough we could only sip, and not to save our lives could 
we have taken a quarter of a pint of water at a draught. Before 
a mouthful was down we were obliged to breathe and gasp again, 
until our throats were as dry as ever. Besides having our nor- 
mal rate of breathing largely accelerated, we found it impossible 
to sustain life without every now and then giving spasmodic gulps, 
just like fishes when taken out of water. Of course there 
was no inclination to eat; but we wished to smoke, and found 
that our pipes almost refused to burn, for they, like ourselves, 
wanted more oxygen. 


This was at a height of 16,664 feet, in the first ascent of 
Chimborazo. By degrees the suffering passed away, and 
thereafter neither Mr. Whymper nor his guides were 
severely disturbed. The height of Chimborazo Mr. 
Whymper fixes at 20,489 feet. Humboldt, who, our author 
conclusively proves, could never have made the full ascent, 
as has been claimed, had fixed the height at 21,425 feet. 
More than one traveler’s tale about the Andes, by the 
way, is humorously exposed by Mr. Whymper to the search- 
light of scientific observation. The party were at the pains 
of carrying, with great inconvenience, several aneroid, as 
well as mercurial, barometers, and the severe tests and 
comparisons made (given sometimes in greater detail than 
the general reader could wish) have a very positive value 
for all meteorologists. The “mercurials,” which were 
packed on Jean-Antoine’s back and called by him his 
“babies” from the tender care they needed, gave by far 
the best results. 

One of the most thrilling chapters of the book is that 
which describes a great eruption of Cotopaxi which our 
travelers had the good fortune to witness from the summit 
of Chimborazo, on their last ascent. The air was so filled 
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with the flying ashes that their descent was one of real 
danger. Happily, however, there are no tragedies to record 
in this narrative, though there are two or three narrow 
escapes, the recital of which quickens the blood a little. 
Outside of the scientific and the mountaineering phases 
of the book, it has a strong interest as a record of travel 
One only wishes that Mr. Whymper had enlarged, at the 
expense of the technical matter, his entertaining and 
instructive comments on the people, customs, traditions 
and antiquities of Ecuador. Some of his experiences 
were highly amusing; as, for instance, his encounter 
with the conductor to whom he had a letter from the 
officers of the road, and who, after declaring that the 
entire railroad was at his disposal, as well as the person 
and property of the conductor, ended by charging him 
for passage, for baggage, for extras of every kind, and 
finally for the very banana the obligation of receiving 
which had led to a dinner invitation! Such, according 
to Mr. Whymper, are Ecuadorian hospitality and Ecuador. 


ian sincerity. 


Recent Text-Books 


LATIN 


Head Master Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, has hit 
upon a happy title for his little introductory Latin book. 4 
Gate to Cesar is the second book of Czsar’s “ De Bello Gallico,” 
done into comparatively easy Latin ; retaining most of the origi. 
nal phraseology, but changing, for instance, indirect discourse 
into direct. In doing this, Mr. Collar has left out just about 
twenty per cent. of the original text, and the remainder is sim. 
plified so that boys who have been studying the grammar and 
exercises for a year can read it without too much difficulty. 
Cesar, as he stands in the original, is not easy. In some 
places he is very hard. Parts of Livy, in the first book (beyond 
the preface, of course), are much easier; and it is little less than 
cruelty to plunge young children who have never undertaken to 
read any Latin except, perhaps, a few fables, into the severely 
classical pages of a military history. Mr. Collar’s idea is a good 
one, well carried out. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 

Another book based on the text of Czsar (Book I.) is the 
Inductive Latin Primer, of which President William R. Harper, 
of the new Chicago University, and Professor Isaac B. Burgess, of 
the Boston Latin School, are the authors, and which is published 
by the American Book Company (New York). The “ Primer” 
begins with short inductive studies in English grammar, designed 
to prepare the pupil to reason correctly about similar construc- 
tions in Latin. Then the text of the first twenty-nine chapters 
of “ De Bello Gallico” are taken up, one sentence, or sometimes 
only one clause, at a time, and studied almost exhaustively; 
every construction, and even every word, being thoroughly 
analyzed. A pupil who, after two or three terms of preliminary 
study, has had a year in this book, ought to be pretty well pre- 
pared for the reading of any ordinarily difficult Latin prose. 

One of the most really interesting of Latin authors is Ovid. 
He has a story to tell, or rather a series of anecdotes; and boys 
and girls, of every age, naturally like stories. There seems 
really to be no good reason why the Afe/amorphoses, or parts of 
them, should not be read a great deal more than they are. Cer- 
tainly they would be more attractive to the struggling youth than 
the account of how Cesar built his bridge across the Rhine. 
In the latest addition to their series of texts, Messrs. Allen & 
Greenough have prepared such a selection from Ovid, chiefly from 
the “ Metamorphoses,” which Ginn & Co. (Boston) have pub- 
lished in style uniform with the rest of the series. Here are more 
than two dozen stories, so “classical” that every educated 
person is supposed to know something about them. The notes, 
illustrations, and vocabulary are ample, a special feature of the 
vocabulary being its etymologies. a 

Two charming little books ia Macmillan’s Classical Series i 
red cloth are the Caf/ivi of Plautus, edited by Archibald R. 5. 
Hallidie, M.A., and a large selection of Cicero’s Letters, edited 
by Professor Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, M.A., Litt.D., etc., ett» 
of Dublin University. The editing of these is done on a plan 
somewhat different from that generally in use in America. They 
are edited for scholars and students; most of our text-books are 
edited for pupils. The introduction to the “ Captivi” gives, besides 
a pretty full conspectus of the plot, an account of the manu 
scripts of Plautus, an essay on his meters and another on his 
prosody. The notes are very full, but are critical rather thas 
simply ancillary. The Cicero in His Letters contains, in its hu 
dred pages of introduction, a discussion of Cicero in public life 
and in private life, a short account of each of the correspondents 
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to whom the letters here published were written, and a critical 
examination of the language of them, as it compares with Cice- 
ro’'s own public language and with the language used in other 
letters and in the comic drama. This sort of thing may be ca- 
yiare to the general American school-boy, although this volume 
to be for his benefit, but to the university student it is 

valuable. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

GREEK 
One cannot say that the Amtigone of Sophocles, in Har- 
's Classical Series, has not been edited, by Professor M. W. 
Humphreys, of the University of Virginia, quite as thor- 
hly and exhaustively as any Englishman could have done it. 
He has given us, with forty-eight pages of text, seventy-eight 
es of introduction and two hundred of notes and appendix. 
It is a thorough critical edition, and a credit to American schol- 
arship—American, we say, because in this case there is much 
more of original work manifest than in most new editions of 
classical authors. 

The last issue in Ginn & Co.’s College Series of Greek Authors 
is the Prometheus of AEschylus, the introduction and notes by 
Professor Mechlin, of Munich, translated by Professor Allen, of 
Harvard. 

GERMAN 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. (New York) publish an ingenious 
little book prepared by Professor T. B. Bronson, of the Mich- 
igan Military Academy, entitled Co//oguial German. It consists 
of twoscore English exercises to be done into German, an Eng- 
lish-German vocabulary, and a short summary of German gram- 
mar; all in the space of 146 pages. 

A Short Historical Grammar of the German Language, 
translated and adapted from Professor Behaghel’s “ Deutsche 
Sprache,” by Professor Emil Trechmann, of the University of 
Sydney, is the best book of its kind yet published. It is as in- 
teresting as Professor Morris’s short “ Historical English Gram- 
mar,” and very much fuller than that. The introduction on the 
history of the German language and the principles of language 
(in general) is really fascinating to any one who is at all inter- 
ested in language-study of any kind. Indeed, the whole of it is 
full of suggestiveness; and one needs to know but the merest 
smattering of German to read it through with interest and profit. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

FRENCH 

Victor Hugo’s Hernani, edited by Dr. John E. Matzke, of 
Johns Hopkins University, published by D.C. Heath & Co., in 
their Modern Language Series, is a good text-book for the use 
of college classes. 

Longmans, Green & Co. (New York) are publishing a series of 
episodes from modern French authors, of which Le Chateau d'/f, 
one of the episodes from “ Le Comte de Monte Cristo,” has 
reached our table. Such selections are certainly better adapted 
than the pages of Moliére and Racine to give to the modern 
student a relish for the actual reading of the French language. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Professor Jackman’s ature Study for the Common Schools 
(Henry Holt & Co.) is mulium in parvo, giving brief practical 
lessons in a dozen branches of natural science. It is full of 
suggestive questions, and will prove a great help to the right sort 
of teachers. 

The second part of Professor Benjamin Loewy's Graduated 

Course of Natural Science is intended for the second and third 
years’ course. It is eminently practical, every principle being 
first illustrated by an experiment, and the science thus gradually 
evolved from observation and use. (Macmillan & Co.) 
_ The Text-Book of Physics, by Professors Hall and Bergen, 
issued by Henry Holt & Co., is intended for use in high schools 
and academies that prepare pupils for entrance into Harvard. 
It is well adapted, however, for general use. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The latest volume in Appleton’s International Scientific Series 
is a translation of Herbart’s Psychology by Margaret K. Smith, 
of the Oswego Normal School. Metaphysical German is not 
easy reading, and none but metaphysical specialists will prob- 
ably be able to make much of Professor Herbart’s system, 
although Miss Smith (or is she Mrs. Smith?) has done it into 
4s intelligible English as she could. 
The Spanish Grammar of Professor Edgren, of Nebraska 
diversity, published by D. C. Heath & Co., is as succinct as 
possible, and yet seems to be full enough to serve as a good 
introduction to the reading or the colloquial use of the language. 
Just what excuse can justify the making of a new text-book on 
the Outlines of Rhetoric like the one prepared by Professor 
Gilmore, of Rochester University, is hard to perceive. The 
excuse he alleges is that he could find no text-book, when he 
to teach rhetoric, that he cared to use with his classes. 
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It seems to be a sort of abbreviation, in what a homeopathist 
might call the sixth potency, of Blair’s lectures. (Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn, New York.) 

Last on our list, and best of all, is Mrs. Hannah A. David- 
son’s Reference History of the United States. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) This is exactly the book that teachers of American 
history “long have sought, and mourned because they found it 
not.” It proceeds on the assumption, which ought to be a 
true one in the case of any good public school, that the pupils 
have at their disposal a library containing at least a dozen 
or so of standard short books on American history—such 
books as Montgomery’s, Bryant and Gay’s, Johnston’s, and 
Higginson’s histories, one or two of Fiske’s monographs, 
Morris’s “ Half-Hours,” a life of Washington, and two or 
three of Coffin’s books. The text is a series of suggestive 
questions, reviews, and topical analyses, accompanied by refer- 
ences to the books named. The list of references can, of course, 
be adapted by the teacher to the size of the library available— 
which may, and in most cases will, or should, at any rate, include 
nearly all the books on the subject in the neighborhood. In 
this way the pupils not only learn something of American his- 
tory, but they learn also how to use a library, and become 
acquainted in some degree with the pleasure and the profit of 
original research. Mrs. Davidson’s plan is an excellent one, 
excellently elaborated, adaptable to the needs of any school, 
and capable, in the hands of a good teacher, of producing the 


very best results. 


Journeys in Persia and Khurdistan. Mrs. Bishop, the 
author of this record of hardship and adventure in little- 
traveled lands, is better known to the reading world as Isabella 
L. Bird, whose “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan” and later books were 
so widely approved. The present work is perhaps less vivacious 
in its tone than its predecessors, but in every other respect it is 
their equal. Few men have encountered danger and difficulty 
so pluckily and triumphed over them so completely as did Mrs. 
Bishop in the mountains and deserts of Persia and Khurdistan. 
Her attempt to pierce through the snow-covered mountain passes 
in winter was bold in the extreme, and one feels that it was by only 
the narrowest margin that the adventurous woman escaped 
death. Clothed in “ the six woolen layers of my mask, my three 
pair of gloves, my sheepskin coat, fur cloak, and mackintosh 
piled on over a swaddling mass of woolen clothing,” she yet 
arrived at her destination more dead than alive, passing on the 
way many frozen corpses of less fortunate travelers. And, as 
a contrast to this, she found herself, at a later stage of her jour- 
ney, under “ heavens of brass” and on an “earth of iron,” with 
the mercury at 98°, and black flies, sand-flies, mosquitoes, scor- 
pions, and venomous spiders abounding. When safe from the 
inclement weather, she had to camp in filthy caravansaries, to 
encounter dangerous fanatics, to pass through regions infested 
by hordes of robbers. In fact, we think it difficult to parallel 
her experience in its entirety among the annals of feminine forti- 
tude and endurance. The results are found in the close study 
she was able to make of social, religious, domestic, and political 
traits in the regions in which Russian, English, and Turkish 
interests are closely involved. Particularly interesting are the 
accounts given of the medical and other missionary work of 
American and English societies and individuals. Of harem life 
also she affords some novel glimpses; in her capacity as an 
amateur doctor she had free access to the women, whom she 
describes as having the curiosity without the gracefulness of the 
Japanese. In Persia, in Khurdistan, among the Bakhtiari, 
among the Nestorian Christians, at Ispahan, and at Teheran, as 
well asin many less out-of the-way districts, Mrs. Bishop gathered 
a store of information which will make her book a valuable 
authority to all who would visit the East or study its character 
and possible future. The work is handsomely printed and 
bound in two volumes, with many illustrations from photographs. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Wood-Notes Wild. The late Simeon Pease Cheney, author 
of this attempt to present the notations of bird-music, lived, we 
are told by the editor of the book, Mr. John Vance Cheney, for 
thirty summers in a bird-haunted grove. He had been a sing- 
ing-master and the author of a singing- book, and his technical 
training and skilled ear gave him every advantage for his singu- 
lar and interesting task. The result has decided attractiveness 
for both naturalist and musician. The author scorns the idea 
that melody is unknown to birds, and, in reply to an English 
writer who affirms that there is no music in nature, he presents 
in orthodox musical notation the dropping of water from a 
bucket and the melody made by a whirling clothesrack. One 
chapter, and a charming one, is devoted to “ Hen-Music.” Over 
fifty varieties of birds were closely watched and listened to by 
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Mr. Cheney, and their songs are as faithfully recorded asthe covered the epistles in many unexpected and unimagined lurking. 

really immense difficulties of the task permitted. The conclu- places. 

sion is reached that the music of the birds is similar to our own, —Max O’Rell has been writing a new book, which is to bear 

though many of their rhythmical and melodic performances the queer title of “ English Pharisees, French Crocodiles, and | 
are difficult to follow and impossible to commit to paper. (Lee other Anglo-French Typical Characters.” He dedicates the book | 
& Shepard, Boston.) to “ Jonathan,” saying: “1 have drawn a few sketches for you, : 
Perhaps they will show you that people can be happy without | 
rolling in wealth or living in a furnace.” 

—It is announced that a quarterly review, to be called the 
“Yale Review,” and to be devoted chiefly to historical, political, | 
and economic science, will soon be started at New Haven. The : 
editors will be Professors Fisher, Adams, Hadley, Farnam, and | 
Dr. Schwab, and the publishers will be Ginn & Co. The first , 
number is to appear in May. The new review will absorb the 
old “ New Englander.” | 

—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have been singularly happy | 
in their selection of literature of classic quality and perennial 
interest for the Knickerbocker Nuggets, but they have never 


The Abresford Essays for the Times are an uncommonly 
clever effort in the way of adjusting Christianity and modern 
thought. By a close and critical examination of the Hebrew, 
the author, the Rev. W. O. Newnham, becomes satisfied that the 
account of the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge is exactly and 
particularly in correspondence with the final results of modern 
scientific investigation and thought. Mr. Newnham abhors 
higher criticism and the German school of Biblical study. He 
is a man of acute mind, but a little narrow, and his thoughts are, 
of their sort, mature and expressed with precision. His essay 
on Miracles is a miracle of acute and ingenious reasoning. It 
deadly yma ergy will please a thinker. (Longmans, shown a happier taste than in the selection of Mrs. Gaskell’s 

we “ Cranford,” that charming idyl of old English life and of old 
A small book which will be of deep interest to Bible students ladyhood. Those who do not know this book have a great pleas. 
is Dr. Sayce’s Races of the Old Testament. Arabiais givenas_ ure before them. Its peculiar quality can never be reproduced. 
the seat of the Semites, who spread into Egypt, uniting with the —Dr. Murray, the editor of the Philological Society's “ New 
Hamite aborigines, and into Mesopotamia, mingling with the English Dictionary,” reports that considerable progress has 
Accado Sumerians, whence arose the Assyro-Babylonian Empire. been made as far as the letter N. Parts of D, E, and F are 
The Jewish race was a mixture of many bloods; its mother was now in type. During the past year fifteen readers have sent in 
a Hittite and its father an Amorite (Ez. xvi. 45). The Aryans, nearly thirty thousand separate notes on words. One gentle 
starting from central Russia, spread south and southeast into n has contributed over five thousand. \ A 
India, Persia, etc., perhaps even into Abyssinia—which accounts /f- —Ruskin is quoted in the London “ Standard ” as having 
) for the persistence of Abyssinian Christianity. This book, ritten the following estimate of Dickens: “The essential 
| though dealing with a scientific subject, is put in a form intel- value and truth of Dickens’s writings have been unwisely lost 

ligible and interesting to the ordinary reader. (F. H. Revell sight of by many thoughtful persons, merely because he presents 

Company, New York.) his truth with some color of caricature. Unwisely, because 
Dickens's caricature, though often gross, is never mistaken. 
Allowing for his manner of telling them, the things he tells us 
are always true. Let us not lose the use of Dickens’s wit and 
insight because he chooses to speak in a circle of stage fire. 
He is entirely right in his main drift and purpose in every book 
he has written; and all of them, but especially ‘ Hard Times,’ 
should be studied with close and earnest care by persons inter- 
ested in social questions. They will find much that is partial, 
and, because partial, apparently unjust; but if they examine 
all the evidence on the other side, which Dickens seems to over- 
look, it will appear. after all their trouble, that his view was the 
finally right one, grossly and sharply told.” 


A book of delightful quality and especial interest at this sea- 
son of the year is Mary C. Robbins’s account of the Rescue of 
an Old Place. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) The chap- 
ters which compose the volume originally appeared in “ Garden 
and Forest,” and relate a series of experiments in reclaiming an 
abandoned country place. Under such titles as “ Planting Wil- 
lows and Pines,” “Clearing Up,” “The Wreck of an Ancient 
Garden,” “ Planting Trees on a Lawn,” “* Terraces and Shrubs,” 
“ A Water Garden,” “ The Waning Year and its Suggestions,” 
the results of a great deal of practical dealing with the problem 
are presented, together with hints and points of great value to 
those who are working out the same problem. The book is 


written in a delightful vein, permeated with fine sentiment, with S 
a genuine love of nature and in an admirable style. 
The Crisis in Morals, by James T. Bixby, Ph.D. (Roberts Books Received 


Brothers, Boston), is a notable work in the department of ethics. . APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Text-Book of N ursing. 


D 
The author begins with Mr. Spencer's often assailed “ Data of Harris, Joel Chandler. On the Plantation. 
Ethics,” giving that work careful examination and destructive A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
criticism. Then, with the same data which Mr. Spencer adduces, Farrer, James Anson. Books Condemned to be Burnt. 


he goes to work to reconstruct a system of ethics on a moral W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE 


Cc. 
. . : rsons, James R., Jr. F h Schools I hrough American Eyes. $1. 
sanction that cannot pass away. Evolution Mr. Bixby accepts J & CO., 


E. 

as the manifestation of the immanent Divine Life outworking in Reynolds, Henry R. Light and Peace. sermons and Addresses. $1.25. 
the Pm the basis of and Higginson, Thomas W. "Concerning All of Us. 
sanction. ur growth in goodness results from our awakene rmsbee, Agnes B. ouse Comforta l. : 
consciousness of the God within and about us. We believe Beigua Pocket Coclepadl a ~*ge and Other Stories. $0 
Mr. Bixby is on the way to the final ethics. Black, Wiliam. A Princess of Thule. 99 cts. 

Robinson, Charles. The Kansas Conflict. $2. 

Millet, F. D. A Capillary Crime, and Other Stories. $1.25. 

King, Grace. Tales of a and Place. $1.25. 
Davis, Kichard Harding. Van Bibber and Others. $1. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


Literary Notes A Satchel Guide to Europe. $1.50. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 


—A new edition of Henry Ward Beecher's “ Norwood ™ will Dallas, Susan. Diary of George Mifflin Dallas. $2. 


soon be brought out in paper by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Crawford, F. Marion. The Three Fates. $i. 


I. 
— i j ; Maurice, Frederick 1). Lincoln’s Inn Sermons. Vol. VI. $1.25. 
the for Middleton, J. H. The Remains of Ancient Rome. Vols. I. and Il. $7. 
P Ss. will soon issued Dy fioughton, Hales, John W. Essays and Notes on shakespeare. $1.50. 
Mifflin & Co. A. Book of Ezekiel. $1.25. 
—Mr. David Christie Murray has written a novel entitled GILL & BOSTON 


M 
“This Fleshly Robe,” in which he satirizes the position of McDonald, Rev. W. Modern Faith-Healing. 35 cts. 


Th h A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CU., NEW YORK 
cosopny. ae Hepworth, George. The Lite Beyond. §1. 
—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are doing a capital ser- FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 


vice to American readers by bringing out marvelously low-priced re ag ey ce Pew-Kents. 35 cs. Jesus. 35 cts. 


but very reputable editions of some of their best-known Living Papers on Vols. pasts 
publications. The latest of these is Hawthorne’s “Scarlet stevenson, Robert Louis. Across the Plains. $1.25. 


Letter.” Boyesen, H. H. Essays on German Literature. $1 50. 


torations. 
—Charles F, Lummis, who has spent many years in New and the Two Res 
Mexico and in other litle-known regions of the Southwest, is Ren, SPANGLER DAVIS, PHILADELPHIA 
the author of a new book which the Scribners have in press — ~eetee oe BY ee 


“A Tramp Across the Continent,” a narrative of stirring adven- Windham, Julian. Theo. Waddington. 50 cts. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK 


ture, which will appeal to a wide class of readers. Whitman, Walt. Selected Poems. 

—Dr. Birkbeck Hill's forthcoming edition of the “ Letters of THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Dr. Johnson will be in two volumes, uniform with his edition 
of “ Boswell.” The “Critic” states that they will contain White, Edward Life in Christ. $1.50. 
nothing that is to be found in that work, Dr, Hill having dis Y2iAubey,L- from Advent to Advent. | $1.50. 
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Outlook in Missions 


Under the heading “ A Generation of 
Christian Progress in India,” the Rev. 
ames Johnston, of Bolton, England, an 
acknowledged authority, while he declares, 
in the current “ Missionary Review of the 
World,” that of all countries of the world 
India is the last from which we should ex- 
rapid results from spiritual labor, gives 
facts and impressions received as to the 
ress of Christianity in the Empire 
during his two visits in the years 1853 and 
1888-9o. Statistical figures, he well says, 
do not give the highest results, but he 
found by the Government Census for nearly 
four decades that while the native Indian 
Protestant Church, in 1851, stood at 91,022, 
that of 1881 had reached the number of 
417.322, members, and the estimate in 
1890 (census not yet published) is 720,000. 
The communicants returned in 1851 were 
14661; communicants estimated in 18go, 
215,000. Here is an increase of fifteen- 
fold in thirty-nine years; or, they have 
multiplied thirteen times in a generation. 
The native pastors and evangelists in 1851 
numbered 21; in 1881, 461; and they 
were estimated in 1890 at 750, having 
been multiplied thirty-six times in thirty- 
nine years, or, say, thirty-three-fold in a 
generation. The lay preachers (native) in 
i8s1 were 493; in 1890 they were esti- 
mated at 3,000. 

Besides these numerical statements, the 
Rev. Mr. Johnston alleges more surpris- 
ing and hopeful considerations in the 
matter. In India, Christianity is no longer 
held in contempt. In Madras, for exam- 
ple, the Christian inhabitants are looked 
upon as leaders in social movements. In 
southern India they take the first place in 
the number of the educated. In northern 
India they come next to the Parsees. He 
regards the influence of Christianity as 
now a living power in the country, and as 
being a hundred times greater in 1890 
than in 1853. And he closes his brief 
but significant paper with words upon the 
place now occupied by Christ in India. 
Thirty-eight years ago there was little idea 
of him as a living power or authority. He 
is now the central figure of thought to 
educated Indians, numbering not fewer 
than eleven or twelve millions, while their 
number increases at the rate of another 
million each year, as they issue from the 
schools and colleges. “It is a rare thing 
for the youths who go through the higher 
schools and colleges to leave without a 
feeling of admiration for the character of 
Christ, unless they are so depraved as to 
hate virtue because they love vice. There 
smuch searching of heart about the person 
and the work of Christ.” 

In connection with the crusade against 
opium culture and traffic—largely a move- 
ment conducted by missionaries on behalf 
of missions—the English Indian Govern- 
ment, in a late official statement, affirms 

at there are in India on/y 22,000 licensed 
oplum-shops, which is about one. to every 
of the population. It is not 
denied now by these officials that the traffic 
but claim that it is not on 

ncrease, and that any attempted su 
Pression would lead to there aoe: the 
poe: Faces, especially in the Punjab. 
great anti-opium meeting held recently 
Hall, London, England, the 
of Church Missions 

elbourne, Victoria, declared that the 

Y Measure adequate to meet the evil is 

ute prohibition of the traffic by Gov- 
‘mment. So far as the Government of 
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Victoria is concerned, the executives have 
agreed to say that opium is nothing but 
an evil, and have drafted a measure abso- 
lutely prohibiting the traffic. By its pro- 
visions no one is to grow or manufacture 
opium in Victoria except for medicinal 
purposes. An Indian Christian lady of 
Bombay, Miss Powar, also delivered to 
the great audience at the meeting many 
momentous messages against the traffic 
which she bore from the women of India 
assembled in public meetings at Poona, 
Bombay, and Lucknow. 


“Tell the English people and Govern- 
ment ”’—this was one of those messages, and 
it came through Miss Powar from female 
idol-worshipers—“ that if they will stop this 
trade, we will regard them as our gods.” 
When missionaries go to the zenanas to 
preach they are told, “Go and convert 
your Christian Government first, and then 
come and tell us about Christ.” It is use- 
less to spend money on missionaries and to 
pray daily for the coming of Christ's king- 
dom while the promotion of the opium 
traffic is delaying that kingdom. Some 
of the poor women said: “ We know that 
all the Government wants is money, money, 
money. Tell them only to stop this wicked 
trade; then they may send their soldiers, 
break into our houses, and take all we 
have, for we cannot bear the utter ruin 
which this thing is bringing upon us.” 
High-caste women are not allowed to work 
for themselves, and if the husbands spend 
their time in the opium-dens, there is noth- 
ing for the poor women and children but 
to lie down in their dark zenana-rooms 
and die. Woe toall who smoke opium !” 
said another. “We did not wish for it, 
but we were coaxed into its use,” referring 
to the action of license-holders, who, 
unless they sell a certain quantity of the 
drug annually, have to bear a heavy fine 
and to send emissaries into the cities for 
the purpose of enticing young men into 
their dark and foul opium-dens. 


The statemert of the Indian Government 
officials that the opium traffic is not on 
the increase was controverted at this great 
gathering by the declaration that in the 
three years 1889, ’90, and ’91 the number 
of opium-shops had been augmented, 
instead of diminished, by 1,486. Further 
testimony and protest was presented 
against the growth and sale of the drug, 
by various missionaries; and altogether 
the meeting was one likely to have weight 
in awakening attention, and in promoting 
action by the English people towards the 
doing away of this gigantic curse, so far as 
severing any direct connection between it 
and the Imperial Government is concerned. 

The few ill-informed and_ sentimental 
individuals in England and in the United 
States who affect admiration for the cult 
which they conceive is in some Oriental 
“religions” may be commended to the 
following facts: “The Arya Somaj, in 
India, which seeks to lead the people back 
tojthe early form of the Hindu religion, pub- 
lished a translation from Sanscrit into the 
common language of a portion of the Veda, 
an exposition of Mahidara. This was 
declared to be immoral and obscene, and 
the orthodox Hindu pundits prosecuted 
the author and publisher for issuing im- 
moral literature. But it has been shown 
that the book is an accurate translation of 
an important part cf the sadered Hindu 
books, and the Hindus are consequently 
thrown into great chagrin.” The more 


that is known of Hinduism, says the April 
“ Baptist Missionary Magazine,” the more 
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vividly it will be realized that it is the 
worst form of heathenism which afflicts 
any portion of the human race. 

An observer of current events notes, 
with mild interest, in this connection, that 
Indian Mohammedans, according to “ The 
Gospel in All Lands” for this month, are 
to make an effort to convert England to 
Islam. A crowded and enthusiastic meet- 
ing was lately held in Rangoon, Burmah, 
to consider the adoption of measures for 
promoting the Mohammedan religion in 
England, a committee being appointed for 
the purpose of raising the necessary funds 
in support of a Mohammedan institute in 
London. Large subscriptions have been 
made. 


It may not be amiss to add to the fore- 
going, since it will open to somewhat 
clearer view the religious status in a por- 
tion of India, the statement that Bishop 
Caldwell, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in the “Indian Evangelical Re- 
view,” has lately treated the topic of “ De- 
monolatry in Southern India” at some 
length and in some detail. Interested 
readers will find his article quoted in the 
April “ Gospel in All Lands.” A closing 
utterance is this: “It should be distinctly 
understood that sacrifices are never offered 
on account of the sins of the worshipers, 
and that the devil's anger is not supposed 
to be excited by any moral offense. The 
religion of the demonolators, such as it is, 
has no connection with morals.” 


The 1891 census of India gives a total 
population of 288,159,672, of which 221,- 
356,187 are in British India, and 66,803,- 
485 are in the native States. Whendivided 
according to religions, there are 207,654,- 
407 Hindus, 57.365,204 Mussulmans, 
2,284,191 Christians (including Protest- 
ants, Roman Catholics, and Syrians), 
1,416,109 Jains, 1,907,836 Sikhs, 7,101,057 
Buddhists, 89,887 Parsees, 17,180 Jews, 
9,302,083 of the hill tribes. During the 
last decade the increase in total population 
has been ten per cent.; of the Hindu pop- 
ulation, ten per cent.; of the Mussulman 
population, fourteen per cent.; of the Chris- 
tian population, twenty-two per cent. 


The Rev. C. C. Starbuck's article “ Are 
Mission Converts a Failure?” in the April 
“ Missionary Review of the World,” is 
worthy the close attention of those who 
have doubts as to the genuineness of the 
results of missionary work in our day. Sir 
William Hunter, well known as an author- 
ity on all Indian topics, says that he has 
often amused himself by imagining what a 
Hindu of the last century would think of 
the present state of his country if he could 
revisit the earth. “What would strike 
him as more surprising than outward 
changes is the security of the people. In 
provinces where every man, from the prince 
to the peasant, a hundred years ago went 
armed, he would look around in vain for a 
matchlock or a sword. He would see the 
country dotted with imposing edifices, in a 
strange, foreign architecture, of which he 
could not guess the uses. He would.ask, 
What wealthy prince has reared for him- 
self that spacious palace? He would be 
answered that the building was no pleasure- 
house for the rich, but a hospital for the 
poor. He wouldinquire, In honor of what 
new deity is this splendid shrine? And he 
would be told that it was no new temple to 
the gods, but a school for the people.” 
The connection of all this with the Chris. 
tian missionary labor, which has helped to 
it, is easy of recognition. 
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Correspondence 


The Kansas Farmer 
A Letter from a Farmer’s Wife 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I notice in this year’s prospectus of The 
Christian Union that a series of articles 
on “ How People Live” is forthcoming. I 
infer they are to be sketched by the prac- 
ticed pencils of journalists who will make 
a pleasant outing of the duty of “ takin’ 
notes,” and touch off the amusing “ bits” 
of realism in a graphic way. “ Reasons 
why the Western farmer does mo¢ make a 
living” would, I suppose, be too sordid 
and stupid a subject to suit your readers. 
Nevertheless it is a question of absorbing 
interest to thousands: “ How to live when 
one is not making a living.” 

I used to think, with the zeal of a young 
crusader in the cause of temperance, that 
the traffic in strong drink was the most 
potent factor in the manufacture of misery 
and ruined homes. To exclude it from a 
State seemed to me equivalent to banish- 
ing the primal principle of evil. The 
Commonwealth that should enact and ea- 
Jorce prohibition would, I thought, carry 
an insurance policy that it should be rich, 
prosperous, happy, and free. 

I have lived long enough in the prohibi- 
tion State of Kansas to learn that sober, 
industrious, and pious people go forth 
from homes they value next to their own 
existence—go forth bruken in spirit, in 
health, and in fortune—because of the evil 
spirit, greed of gain. 

Successful men are prone to set down 
all business failures to the probability 
that the man himself is a failure. Either 
he was indolent, or too easily imposed 
upon, or he lacked judgment. I should 
be willing to allow that our own sagac- 
ity had been ruefully at fault, were ours 
an isolated case. But it is a. forcible 
fact that hereabouts the men who toiled 
the hardest to change raw prairie at $5 
an acre into fertile fields and orchards 
and inclosed pastures at $20 to $30 per 
acre, devoting to the task a priceless 
heritage of youth, health, and strength, 
are no longer the owners of the home- 
steads which yet bear the stamp of their 
individuality. To give them up has been 
to part also with a good deal of cheery 
hopefulness, energy, ay, and courage also! 

I could take you for a drive along any 
section-line, north, south, east, or west, 
and point out farms that I remember to 
have been, until recently, occupied by the 
men who homesteaded, or were at any 
rate the first occupiers and cultivators, 
though they bought railway land from the 
Union Pacific. Such farms are now, for 
the main part, the property of non-residents 
or of mortgage companies, and are rented 
from year to year. The property would 
be less liable to dilapidation if it were 
leased for a term of years; but, as it is 
held for sale at any time whenever the 
purchaser appears, there are no leases in 
vogue. 

We live three miles from the post-office. 
In going thither we pass seven farms on 
the east side of the road (as we travel 
northwards) and five on the west side. 
Only two of the first owners remain of the 
seven, and of the five only one. Five of 
the nine have gone within less than two 
years. Some are working for wages in 
cities, and some have lost all by foreclos- 
ures and owe too much to leave with their 
creditors’ permission. Now, they were not 


fickle nor easily discouraged; they were 
strictly sober, caring not for tobacco or 
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the circus or cards. They set great store 
by their Aomes, and liked their employ- 
ment; but they could not keep up any 
longer against the nameless foe which 
seemed to thwart their every effort to suc- 
ceed. 

The late revered Bishop of Kansas was 
accustomed fully to indorse the dictum of 
the Episcopal clergyman formerly resident 
in this parish. He would affirm that he 
had lived in several of the States before 
coming to this part, but had never met 
with a parish where the people, as a whole, 
were such uniformly good citizens and 
neighbors. These removals have occa- 
sioned a distinct loss to this community. 
They are missed in church work, as teachers 
and pupils in the schools, and in social life. 
Those who rent the farms, having no 
settled anchorage, take but a languid in- 
terest in any such things. 

For ourselves, I can truly declare we 
value our prairie home chiefly for our 
children’s sake. We were cheerfully will- 
ing to use the most stringent economy and 
to dispense with many necessaries in order 
to retain our farm. But it has not been 
possible. In the first place, we sunk our 
capital in opening up a high prairie farm 
of 280 acres. We had a very plain little 
four-roomed house, a large barn, and ex- 
pected to get our returns by wheat-growing. 
The crop has many insect pests, and 
involves serious expenses for labor, 
machinery, and threshing. These expenses 
seemed to drive the profits to a vanishing 
point, so we tried the experiment of one 
hundred acres. To avoid the local buyer's 
commission we shipped a carload to Kansas 
City direct, where it brought only sixty-six 
cents per bushel, and, after hauling and 
railway freight was paid, our profits were 
once more almost nothing. There was a 
saying repeated until it became an adage, 
“ One year you cannot raise anything, the 
next you raise so much it ain’t worth any- 
thing.” Wehad a big crop of corn in 
1879. At that time we had to haul it 
twenty miles to market, and sell at from 
fifteen to seventeen cents per bushel! 
Finding we were retrograding rather than 
prospering on the crops of grain we sold, we 
reasoned that raising cattle and horses was 
the thing. A good deal of money had 
been spent to procure water ; we had three 
wells dug, and a large pond made in the 
pasture also. The supply was sufficient 
except in the driest part of the year, when 
all sources failed. We had the chance to 
buy a farm, well watered by a_never- 
failing creek, and with a well at the corral 
that never ran dry, plenty of shade-timber, 
and all requisite farm buildings. We 
mortgaged all the land to secure this, ex- 
pecting to sell our 280 acres some time in 
the near future, and with the price pay off 
the incumbrance on the recent purchase 
too. 
About this time five years ago, we had 
what was known as the “ boom.” It was 
worked up by speculators, who, in one 
way or another, injure farming more than 
grasshoppers, hail, or drought. When it 
collapsed we could not sell at any price. 
To promptly pay our eight per cent. inter- 
est on the mortgage we sometimes borrowed 
money at two and a half per cent. per 
month, because “ cattle never were so low 
for forty years,” or we sold colts and 
hogs far below their value. But the 
depression in price on ail we have to sell 
has continued long enough to cause the 
loss of the farms as well as the stock we 
needed to carry on business with. 

I agree that we ourselves are to blame. 
We ought never to have mortgaged our 
home. But I say this: If interest on bor- 
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rowed money were lower; if rai 

a reasonable charge, and did 
one-half the corn to pay for Carryin the 
other half, or, as Jay Gould told the 
sion of Inquiry, “ We put on all the traffic 
will bear ;” and if horses, cattle, hogs, and 
grain were fairly sold in a fair market not 
depressed artificially to enrich a few an 
—we should be paying our way toda 
But we have to face the world bankrupt 
hope and purse and position, today, We 
have slowly learned, with some bitterness, 
perhaps, while being thrown beneath the 
tribulum, that “ farmers and all other work. 
men are but so much raw material to be 
worked up into the medium which pro. 
duces aggrandizement and countless wealth 
for the favored and fortunate few.” 


A Great Pity 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Those who remember the pretty piece 
of woods between North Conway and Ip. 
tervale, N. H., where some of the largest 
pines in the White Mountains made the 
road cool and shady, will regret to lear 
that most of them have been cut down, in 
spite of the protests of the larger part of 
the residents of both places. 

The present owner, an old farmer living 
in North Conway, sold the trees to a lum. 
ber company, who, learning the wishes of 
the people, offered to sell the trees and let 
them stand, if the land could be purchased. 
A price several times its value was offered 
by several parties, among them the Mud- 
getts, of the Intervale House, but the owner 
refused to se]] at any price, saying the 
treesmust comedown. A small portion on 
the Intervale side belongs to the Mudgetts, 
and these, it is safe to say, will always 
stand. 

It is a shame that a man, simply for 
spite, should go against the wishes of all 
his neighbors, and make one of the beauti- 
ful spots on the east side of the mou 
tains a barren field, with the stubs of the 
huge trees left to show what once was 
there. 


C. 


Second-Hand Sermons 


To the Ediiors of The Christian Union: 
In the issue dated February 27, in the 
column devoted to Religious News, theres 
an article on “ Second-Hand Sermons” ia 
England. It may not, perhaps, be known 
by the general readers of The Christian 
Union that the practice of using such ser 
mons is confined entirely to the clergymen 
of the Established Church. Nonconform 
ists, consisting of Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, aod 
all who do not conform to the usages of 
the Established Church, despise the prac 
tice as much as an American could. 
It is indeed astonishing that such plate 
tudes as those mentioned by the writer a 
the article referred to above should be to 
erated by an intelligent audience; but" 
should be remembered that the Estab 
Church of England regards the sermoo # 
a minor part of divine worship; if the rit 
ual is elaborate and imposing, the sermos 
may be a mere homily, occupying tea ® 
fifteen minutes in the delivery. _ 

I think, however, that the disgracefd 
practice is dying out ; for, though ! lived 2 
England thirty years, I do not remember® 
have seen one advertisement of such Ss 
mons. The cheapening of the wares, 
increasing number of advertisements, 
the assurance of secrecy may point 
fact that the craft is in danger. BB 
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Family Paper 


A Day in 
Patti’s 
Castle 


With illustrations of her 
home in Wales, taken 
by herself. The article 
was specially prepared 
under Mme. Patti’s per- 
sonal supervision. 


MRS. JOHN WANAMAKER 


An 
American 
Girl 

At Court 


The sparkling account of 
a bright American girl’s 
presentation to Queen 
Victoria, as related by 
herself. 


The First Authoritative Sketch 


of the personality and home life of 


Mis. John f. Ingalls 


With the first portrait ever printed 
with her permission. 


Mis. Wanamaker 


Contributes her first article, dealing 
with the home culture of the Modern 
Daughter. 


Mis. Won. E. Gladstone 


Furnishes the second of the series 
of articles addressed to American 
Mothers. 


See May number of 


The 


on the seen Lad ies’ 
$1.00 Home 
Journal 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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GRANIA 
The Story of an Island 


“JF YOU STILL APPRECI 
ATE THE SIMPLICITY, TRUTH, 
PURITY, AND FRESHNESS 
WHICH CONSTITUTED THE 
QUIETER CHARM OF DOMES. 
TIC NOVELS,...OR IF YOU 
VALUE A LOCAL COLOURING 
THAT IS AT ONCE MINUTELY 
OBSERVED AND BOTH WIDE- 
LY AND HARMONIOUSLY RE- 
PRODUCED, BY ALL MEANS 
READ THE STORY OF 
AN ISLAND.... 


GRANIA HAS FAULTS— 
WHAT BOOK HAS NOT TO 
THE EYE OF THE CRITIC? 
BUT ITS DEFECTS ARE FAR 
OUTWEIGHTED BY ITS MER- 
ITS. IIT IS A CHARMING 
STORY, FULL OF NATURAL 
LIFE, FRESH IN STYLE AND 
THOUGHT, PURE JN TONE, 
AND REFINED IN FEELING.” 
—lVineteenth Century. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ELECTIONS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
160 pp. Choice Music, $1.00 postpaid. 

NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM 
eading Piano Instructor, 


CAN YOU 


CHILDREN OF THE YEAR 
For Children’s Day. 5 cts. postpaid. 
POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 
130 pp. Latest and Best Songs. 50c. postp. 


READ BETWEEN 


THE THOROUGH BANJOIST 
Best Banjo Instructor, $1.00 postpaid. 
GOODRICH’S MUSICAL ANALYSIS 
or Analyzing Music, etc. $2.00 postpaid, 


~ THE LINES? 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
4 W. Fourth Street, 13 East 16th Street 
Cincinnati, New York. 
Root & Sons Music Co.; Chicago, 


e/ 
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000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS: DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
under-wor 
Mee HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman ‘Abbott, DD. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 remark- 
able illustrations from flash-light photogra real — 


‘A. Pay WORTHINGTON & CO, 


The Sabbath Outlook ; 


Room roo B House, 


The Life of Joshua R. Giddings 


By the Hon. Grorce W. JULIAN, author of “ Political Recollections.” 2 portraits, 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.50. 
“The importance of the life of Joshua R. Giddings centers entirely in his warf ’ 

himself with absolute singleness of purpose the whole stron h of ity thie this he 

hy and perfect concentration of ene BY which armed him with his power and enabled him to link his nme ; pee 
al —_ a couse which vitaily involved the fortunes of the Repubiic and the progress of liberty throughout — 


Preface. ‘ 
‘‘Ground Arms!’’ 


The Story of a Life. From the German of the Baroness BERTHA VON SUTTNER, by Atice 
A. ABBOTT. $1 .00. 


"* This is not a mere book ; an event.” So writesa German critic of this book. It has created the most 
impres:ion in Germa ‘Iti is } nak a novel of tende and pleads, with l Profound 
to the subject, for of nations and the of anew of that has rarely been Siven 


Columbus and Beatriz 
A Novel. By Constance GopparD Du Bois, author of “ Martha Corey, a Tale of the Salem 
Witchcraft.” 12mo, $1.00. 


Miss Du Bris has skillfully used the scant materials which exist reearding the second marriage of the great dis 
coverer, and must be credited with having well rounded out a cnapter of his career that has ye all hs biogra 
She has made t the motif of her novel identical with the great motive of his life, and has given a fresh interpretation of 
his character; yet the scholar has not usurped the place of the novelist, for the story itself is singularly fascinating and 


ing. 
' The Best Letters of Charles Lamb 
Edited, with an Introduction, by EDwarp GILPIN JOHNSON. “ The Laurel-Crowned Letters 
Series.” 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


The style of Lamb's letters & always highly characteristic, and their matter delightful. 
ceeded admir:bly in selecting “the best” of these racy letters, and has furnished a graceful Int 
rapidly and vividly the leading a of Lamb’s literary and private life. 


The Evolution of Love 


By Emory MILER, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


This volume is of = ~ ordinary significanc and may be Characterized asa philosophical work withs 
the Advance: This is one of t clear] Tigidly, lucidly th t-out 
of and of religion that has recently appeared. 


Masterpieces of Foreign Authors 


Comprising Translations of the Works of many of the Best-known European Writers, some of 
which have never been presented in an English dress. 16mo, cloth, per vol., 75 cents, 
net ; half vellum, gilt top, per vol., $1.25, mez. 

Comedies of Carlo Goldoni. 1 vol. Novalis: His Life, Thought, and Works, 


Portraits of Women. By C. A. SAINTE- 1 vol. 
BEevuve. Portrait. 1 vol. The Morals and Manners of the 17th 


has suc. 


Portraits of Men. By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. Century. Being the Characters of La 
Portrait. 1 vol. Bruyére. Portrait. 1 vol. 

Doctor Antonio. By G. D. Rurrini. 1 | Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister.  Carlyle's 
vol. Translation. Portrait. 2 vols. 


For sale by bookseller s generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CoO., ~ CHICAGO 


The Games of Characters 


So Popular at Chautauqua 


** Used in the Home, School. S. S. Soci - -ties, Sgetables, 5. M. C. A. 
‘Rooms, and C. L. S. C 


(Sample from Game of Cities.) 
HAVANA 
Founded 1519. Pop. 230,000. 
Wuart city is the capital and 

metropolis of Cuba? 
WHat city is the greatest mar- 


ket in the new world for sugar 
and cigars? of Bitle Charasters sees price, 75 = 
yame of Americ?n 700 Questions price, 75 
In the cathedral of what city is Game of Foreien Characters............. 700 Questions, price, 75 cts. 


the burial-place of Columbus? 
Wuar isthe largest American 
city belonging tu Spain? 
Wuat cit of the West Indies 
is noted for the vast extent of 
foreign commerce ? 
Wuart city of Cuba is cele- 
brated tor its fine harbor, its 
immense op-ra-hous - . and its 
beautiful drives and park 
WHAT city is, next to 
York, the most important port 
of the Western Hemisphere? 


ue> tions, 


Game of the States, with ma 

Game of Cities (American and Foreign)... . 700 Questions, price, 75 cts. 

kee ‘1,000 Questions, price, $1.00. 

Christmas Gifts. A Good Substitute for Euchre. 

Rev. B. T. Vincent says: “* These games must do immeasurable good 

in displacing menningiess and injurious games, and increase both k krowl 
€ and interest in the events and people, both Biblical and secular.” 
Highest recommendations given. Send for Circulars giving 

Testimonials. Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price 
AGENTS WANTED 


L. J. COLBY, 3226 Forest Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


“GOING TO EUROPE?” 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 


London and Paris Hotels and Restaurants 


Their rates and “istinctive features, with sketches of 
places here and there, in 


‘‘ Abroad and At Honme.’’ 
Practical Hints for Tourists 
By MORRIS PHILLIPS 
Editur of ** Home Journa',”’ 
249 Broadway, New York 
2s0 pages Illustrated Elegantly bound in red cloth and 
For sale at a | booksellers and on the * L”’ roads. 
Kiailed, post free, for 81.00. 
BRENTANO, Publisher, 124 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Do You Think 


You would like the best articles on all subj ects! ? THE 
WEEKLY BULLETIN of Newspaper an 
Literature is a sure guide to the best that a ape urs 1D 
the daily, weekly, and month 
and will procure the articles for you. Send for 
sample copy. Address 

THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


‘LEAD PENCILS 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not ~d 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16& 
samples worth double the money. , 
DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.., Jersey City. N. I. 
ies free 
SERVICES. Three vases 
-book 


Novissimum Organon 


The Certainties, Guesses, and Observations of Joun 
THINKINGMACHINE. In I.—The Shop; 1870. 
II —The . IlL—The Provlem of the 

‘s 


with its applicativn to the events of the past Sugive years 
—1870 to 1882. 50 cents, postage free. For 


JAMES F. MALLINCKRODT, 
10 South Main St., ° St. Louis, Mo. 


econd-h7nd theological bo'ks should write, 
ANN. 8:2 Broadway, New York, for Dice 
London Catalogue. 
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Grand | St., N. Y. 


CARPETS 


A Special Inducement 


Carpets sewed, lined, and 
laid, and oilcloths and 
linoleums laid 


FREE OF CHARGE 


within the limits 
of our wagon 
delivery. 


STRAW MATTING 


per roll of $4.90 forty yards. 
Carpet Department 


Fourth floor. 
Reached by elevators. 


Ridleys’ Fashion 


Catalogue and Price-List 
Spring and Summer, 1892, 


Contains 436 pages and over 5,000 new 
illustrations. 


SENT FREE 


to any address on receipt of 10 cts. to cover 
postage. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


receive prompt attention. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 
309,31, 31134 t0321 Grand St,, N.Y, 


“English’’ Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address. 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

E. THOMPSON 


Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
245 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK 


DORFLINGER’S 
AMBRIGAN 
Cut Glass 


r the is Perfeetion. 


Sons, New York. Pay 


TrodédeMark. 
1 


BEST&GO 


Low prices, 
Correct styles. 


Our establishment makes it pos 
sible to clothe Children correctly 
and tastetully at moderate cost—-we 
invite special attention to our large 
tine of garments for everyday wear. 


BOYS’ allwool suits $5.00, all have our patent waist 
bands, YOUTHS’ sizes (long pants) $9.75. Wash 
kilts; fast colors, $1.50, $1.85 and $2.50. 

GIRLS’ DOUBLE BREASTED KEEFERS in light 
plaid effects all wool, sizes 4 to 12 years at 
$2.58. 

In all wool biue cloth, sailor collar trimmed 
with braid, from $2.25 to $3.50. 

Double breasted biue jackets all wool, sizes 
14 to 18 at $5.W. 

BWCHOOL DRESSES im great variety from $3.90 
to $7.00. 


We have everything from Hats to 
Shoes and for all ages to 18 years. 
Mail orders have special attention—sam- 


ples and illustrations of latest styles for 
Boys, Girls and Babies furnished upon ap- 
plication. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


CARPETS 


New Spring Styles Now Open 


We call especial attention to our 


Royal Wiltons 


the best wearing carpet made. Also to our 


New Weave Ingrains 
As rich in effect and we believe equal in wear toa Brussels. 


Ala line of EX TRA SUPERS, patterns we do not 
intend duplicating, at less than the cost of production. 


10 Patterns NEW MAKE BRUSSELS 


te introduce, ata Half-dollar per Yard. 


MATTINGS 


Our new importations of China and Jaranese straw now 
on exhibition. Itisa thing of wonder to see the many 
new and novel effects in cotton and trout-line warps; we 
have the white and red check and some fancy patterns, 
from ‘85.00 per Roll of 40 Yards. 

Jointless China and Seamless Japanese Mattings at 
2sc. per yard, or $9 per Roll of 40 Yards. 


Furniture Coverings in Great Variety. 


FURNITURE 

During the past two months we have made up a large 
number of Fine Upholstered Suits and Odd 
Pieces which we offer at prices far below those usually 
charged for first-class work. 

N. B.—Parties purchasing their us can 
have their Furniture Reupholstered manuer at 
moderate prices. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


Sixth Ave., 13th & 14th Sts. 


at Low Prices. 
xtra pao Rho- 
TREES. 


FRED, W. KELSEY, 


Sale of Dress Goods 
Extra Values This Week 


We have assorted from our Foreign 
Dress Goods all incomplete lines of high 
novelties, to be sold during this week at 
reduced prices. 

This lot includes Crepons, Crinkled 
Crepes, Fancy Silk Mixtures, and other 
favorite styles. 

Unusual inducements in Plain Dress 
Goods will also be offered on the main 
floor. 

IN THE BASEMENT 

8,000 yards Rich Dress Goods in 
lengths, two to seven yards, marked at 
nominal prices. 

Choice line of Henrietta robes, con- 
taining entire Skirt of embroidered and 
appliqued material, in handsome tones ; 
price, $9.50 ; value for $15.00. 

Excellent values in Storm Serge, 
Tweeds, and Fancy Mixtures during this 
sale. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and r1r1th St. 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


PAISLEY'S, 


397 Sixth ate New York 


Have now a complete stock of all the leading 
styles of footwear for spring and summer use 
at popular prices. All prepaid purchases of 
$5.00 and upward delivered free within 50 
miles. Send postal for catalogue. 


O YOU INTEND TO 
DECORATE YOUR 
HOUSE ? 


Send for samples of WALL PAPERS 
arranged in combinations suitable for 
Parlor, Hall, Dining-room, Library, or 
Chamber. 

All grades of Paper-Hangings, from the 
finest French papers to the simplest 
Chintz patterns, constantly on hand. Send 
for samples. 


WM. H. PRENTICE 
Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO. 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


"THOSE answering an adver- 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Kecreation Department of The Christian Unioy 


Information and printed matter concernin 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christ 


g any Railway or Steamshi 


p line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any P 
planning a Vacation anywhere in the wor 
ian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N.Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received | A gentlemen: plauned and to be ernducted Nira. AMERICAN HOTELS ann suy MER 
n ; ey, of Sp. ingfie ass, One tour of 84 days, 
charge, Dy the 


tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New Youk 


City. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. Souvenir of “ The Antlers.” 

Dennis (Cape Cod), Mass. Nobscussett House and 
Surroundings. 

Falmouth Heights, Mass. Annual Announcement 
of Goodwin House. 

Glasgow. Central Station Hotel Guide; an Illus- 
trated Souvenir. 

Gilmanton, N. H. Questions and Answers Con- 
cerning the Boys’ Summer Vacation Home. 

Howe’s Cave, N. Y. A Summer Home—Pavilion 
Hotel and Surroundings. 

Intervale, N. H. A Description of Bellevue House. 

Manitou Springs, Colo., Scenes and Descriptions 
of. Compliments of Cliff House. 

Milford, Pa. The Humbert Cottages, A Descrip- 
tion of. 

. Owl’s Head an r Scenes abou 
in Vermont and Canada. 
Compliments of Owl’s Head Hotel. 

Poland Spring, South Poland, Me. A Description 
of the Poland Spring Hotel. 

Trenton Falls, N. Y. Moore’s Hotel and Surround- 
ings. 

Tour: Special low-price Excursion to Europe. A 
Grand Tour of Forty-two Days, visiting England, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, the Khine, and 
Belgium. Under the management of Edwin 
Jones. 

Western Resorts, A Description of. Health and 
Pleasure reached via the Union Pacific R. R. 


A Lightning Express 


t dev-lopment in railroading has been the 
addition of The ire State Express” to the 
regular service of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad. This is claimed to be the fastest 
train in the world, making the distance between 
New York and Buffalo in eight hours. and forty 
minutes. Of course all the equipment is of the 
most el t description, and the journey is made 
with perfect comfort and safety, owing to the excel- 
lence of the Central’s roadbed and rolling stock. 
Among busy men to whom time is money, such a 
‘flyer as this express will be very popular. Still, 
it is only one of twelve splendidly equipped trains 
that traverse New York State daily by this admirable 
service. There is no more swift or pleasant way of 
getting East or West than over this route ; in fact, 
we might vary the old maxim and say, * East or 
West, Central’s best.”— Zhe Dry Goods Economist, 


November 7. 


Important Event in the Interest of Summer 
Travel 

i ncreasi tronage of Maine’s rail- 


ions to their means of transportation every 
Sa to meet these requirements the directors 


-of the Portlan Mt. Desert. and Machias Steamboat 


decided last year that a new boat was 
ie to meet the wants of their patrons. Act- 
ing upon this idea, they lodged a contract with the 
New England Company, and the keel of the new 
steamer was laid about ‘November 1, 1891, and on 
Saturday, March 26, at Bath, the launch took place. 
The new steamer is named the Frank Jones, after 
the well-known President of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. The Frank Jones, it is expected. will be 
finished so as t» be placed in commission on Monday, 
June 27. An interesting circular on this important 
event will be sent on request 44 F. E. Boothby, 
G. P. A. Maine Central Railroad, Portland, Me. 


TOURS 


Cook’s European Tours 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


series of t first-class es will leave New York 
the season. First departure by 


8. S. MAJESTIC, APRIL 27 


dates as follows: May 21, June 8, 18, 22, 
ons © u . 
“PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 
special illustrated programme of 148 pages can be 
free on application to 
THOS. COOK & SON 
261 & 1225 Broadway, New York 


_M 


DePotter’s Tours to Europe 


A Special Section, not to exceed 20 
members, will sail from New York, June 
15th, by the fast steamship City of New 
York, for a tour of Central and South- 
ern Europe. A// travel and hotels strictly 
first-class. Special salon cars. Twelve 
weeks’ tour. Cost, $620. 13th year. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 


Private European Parties 


Under the patronage of 
Mrs. M. D. Frazar 
7° and 71 Globe Building, Boston 
Tours of eighty, sixty, fifty, and forty-five 
days. 
Party for North Cape sails June 18. 
Send for circulars and references. 


TOURS»EUROPE 


2 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and upwards. 
hil expenses; first-class. Sailing J and 


SEND FOR ITINERARIES 
Excursion to Europe, $275, First-Class 


All expenses. 8. To England, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium. Itineraries of 
EDWIN JONES, 462 Puinam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kimball’s Tours 


In Europe. Fourth season. Small and select party sails 
from New York J ine 22. Address 
Mr. E. C. KiMBALL, Bradford, Mass. 


Arkansas 


Hot Springs, Avkansen 
The New Waverly Hotel 


Situated on an elevation North and : 
ne spring of cool flowing water on premises. Two bn : 
house. -class. easo 
Lessees and Managers. 


California 


LOS ANGELES : Hollenbeck Hotel 
request Seserioing Soushern California sete 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Colorado 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. : The Antlers 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 
t. Transient and permanent ests. Special rates to 
STOCKHAM. 


Ottawa House 
Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The highest, healthiest, and most charming spot on the 
coast of Maine. Cottagesto rent, all furnished. Meals at 
the hotel. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

M. S. GIBSON, Portland, Me. 


Massachusetts 


European Tour 


Select party. Price $350. For“ Itinerary ” address 
MRS. LAWSON, 302 Hamilton St., Albany, N. Y. 


SELECT EUROPEAN TOUR 


»A select company will leave New York, Saturday, June 
25, under the guidance of an experienced conductor of 
uropean parties. Very favorabie rates. For itinerary 
and terms address GEORGE C. PALMER, 
121 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y 


AMNUAL EUROPEAN TOUR, 8400. Lasting 
ten weeks. Visiting leisurely and th ly 

chief places of ioterest in England, Scotland, Belgium, 
Germany—with the Rhine—Switzerland, and France. 
Party leaves New York June 2sth. The leader is a native 


of Europe, an experienced tourist, aod a linguist. F 
itinerary address Miss SCHMIDT, Clark’s School. Nash- 
e, Tenn. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 
Austria 


jnter and Summer 
versity town nnsbruck, Austria, 
above the sea, with dry, bracing 2G — 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; 
ene: modern conveniences. ng 

nent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphiets on 

ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Venice 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long an4 favorably known by Americans, has 
been enlarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


THE One year and a copy of Some Winer Re- 

pA. SORTS AND How To Keacu Tuem, for $1. 
TOURIST Address The Travelers’ Bereaus of Tue 
| News Sexias, Herkimer, N. Y., office. 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 
Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations. 


THE PRESCOTT 


On Swampscott Beach 


Improved and enlarged. A delightful spring and sum- 


resort, facing th May rst. 


New Hampshire 


ETHLEHEM, N. H.—Mt. Agassiz House 
now open. Good rooms and fine views Livery. 
Special rates for early guests. For circular, addres. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


“THE MOOSELAUKE” at Breezy Point. 1,50 
feet above « yo . Steam heat, gas, sanitary plumbing, 
best of beds fine cuisine. Famous house for youn 

ple. Wa ks, drives, tennis, bowling, music, etc. ay 
erate prices. For circulars, terms, etc , write, until J 
rst, J. F. THAYER, Manager, Concord, . 


W HAMPSHIRE, MANTON-—BO 
N SUMMER VACATION abel 
ul, happy Christian home. 


HOUSE 
len Staiton, Ne (sien Ellis River. 


interest. 
shing. ve t to all points of fog MEAD. 


THE CLARENDON, 


INTERVALE, N. H., 


Ovens its second season June ist. Everything in 
For terms, et, 
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New Hampshire 


Intervale 


Intervale House 


Opens June 
Reduced rates for that month 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


ER MANSION AND COTTAGE, 
N. Situated upon high ground. 
view of the mountains and intervale. Specia 


A gan May, June, and October. Mrs. C. C. Pendexcer. 


Spend the Month of June in 
JACKSON 


The Iron Mountain House 


Opens June 2, by request 
Reduced Rates for that Month 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r 


JACKSON, N. H. 
Perkins’ Cottages open June 1. 
Write for terms and circular Cc. B. PERKINS. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


JACKSON FALLS HOUSE 


Opens June 1. Good trout fishing. Rooms en suite; 
june. perfect drainage; hot water syst«m of heat- 


Music. Transient rates $2.50 to r day. Re 
tae June. EY BROS. 


| New Jersey 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker House, Vineland, N. J. 


fine climate; no malaria. Terms 
r week. 


New York 


BRENTFORD HALL 
On Spuyten Duyvil Heights, 175 teet above the Hudson; 
fine view ot the river, north ard scuth, Harlem Valley 
Inwood, and the Palisades. Extensive grounds, wel 
shaded. Five minutes’ walk frem station. Now open for 
gurcsts; summer and winter. For information. apply to 
LH GERRY, on the premises, or to S. B. DOWNES 
& CO., 189 Reade Street, New York City. 


Camp Pinecroft 


Lower Saranac Lake, Adirondack 
Mountains 
FOURTH SEASON 


Mr. Stephen Brainerd Lawrence’s 


Camp for Boys 


Opens June 30th, the party leaving New 
York on that date; returning September 
ist. Parents desiring their sons to join 
this party should make early application, 
as only a] mited number can be received. 
_ Mr. Lawrence may be seen every morn- 
ing from 10 to 1 o'clock, at 43 East 21st 
St, New York, and all applications by 
post will receive immediate attention. 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


o ALENVILLE, IN THE CATSKILLS 

Farm of 110 acres. Drummond Falls 65 feet 
ose by the house. Superb views of Hotel Kaaters- 

bot ountain House, and Overlook Mountain. Fishi 


ishing, 
ng, tennis; charm'ng drives and walks. Good ta 
tion $8 to $10 a week. Circulars at Recrea- 
ment. Christian Urion 


DEDERICK BROS., Proprietors. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


- popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
the year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
a sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
T ‘marvelous waters ; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 
a) nib. Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal. all baths and 
remedial appliances. Send {oF illustrated circular. 


residing near Newport 
dress 


Your Summer Tour 


needs early planning to be most enjoyable. 


Write 


now (a postal will do) to the RECREATION 
DEPARTMENT of THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
(Astor Place, New York) for suggestions and in- 


formation. 


Facts about any summer resort in 


the world, any railway time-table, the circular of 
any hotel or boarding-house, sailings of steam- 
ships, hints about routes—whatever you want to 
know—will be sent post-paid, without charge, on 


application. 


Seeking 
A Resort? 


been effected by their use. 


in charge. Superb baths. 
moderate. - 
For illustrated pamphlet address 


Excelsior Springs Company, 


Twenty-five miles northeast of Kansas City, on the C. M. & 
St. Paul Ry., is a beautiful little city of 3,000 inhabitarts, 
built since the summer of 1880, solely on account of the dis- 
covery of the marvelous “ FERRO-MANGANESE ” and SULPHO- 
SALINE waters, and the thousands of cures that have since 
THE ELMS, capacity 500 guests, is one of the most 
charming and comfortable a//-year-round resort hotels in America. 
—complete sanatorium. Resident physician 
All charges 


A perfect hotel 


Excelsior Springs 
Missouri 


Write 
Sor Pamphlet 


North Carolina 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the Sky.—The Ideal Resort. 


, cheerful rooms, private and public bathe, ele- 
vator, ric lights, elegant cuisine, music, livery. Heat 
ing, ventilation, and plumbing exceptional. 
its a ntments, st Loe . Park of 160 acres, 
and adjoins the park of Mr. Vanderbilt. The purest air; 
the Pye water; the mostiextended views ; the Health- 
lest Resort in America. Southern exposure. 

tor benatifully et. 

ALTER C. BROWNING, Manager. 


Complete in 


Oregon 


— 


RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of most and elegant in this 
country; American plan; $3.00 per day and upwar 
CHAS. E. LELAND, Manager. 


Rhode Island 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


Opens June 20, '92 
A. R. HALE, Proprietor. 


Vermont 


VERMONT 
Brunswick Springs 


A delightful resort in the White Mountains. Enlarged. 
and now accommodates 200 guests. Opens May 20. Six 
distinct springs of mineral water. 1,110 feet above the 
sea. Perfect drainage. $10 to Foe werk. For 
booklet address ENRY SMITH. 


Virginia 
WINTER IN THE SOUTH 


The HOTEL WARWICK 


NEWPORT NEWS 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Off 
for families and t t rculars, etc., on 
applica to J. R SWINERTON, Manacce Ne 

ews, Va., or C. B. ORCUTT, 1 Broadway, New York. 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing's Island, Maine. Strictly private; no 
picnics or excursions. Land will be sod in lots of one 
acre or more. Several first-clacs cottages tor sale. ea 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustr.ted catalogue. 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


Portland Harbor 


Casco Bay, Maine 


For sale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with eight- 
room cottage in good order. Cottage on an elevation, 
with lawns sloping to the sea, with Portland City in the 
distance. Steamer from Portland twice daily. New stone 
wharf. Price, $4,000. Address G. H. HAMILTON, 
14 Edmands St., East Somerville, Mass. : 


Massachusetts 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove 

MARBLEHEAD. Cottages wii accommodate a 

few summer boarders; large, airy rooms: fir e views ; 

prominent head and; grounds and beach for bathing, 

beating, and fishi:e private for our guests. 
Address J]. R. GILES. 


LET — Furnished house in one of the most beauti- 

ful and healthy villages in Massachusetts; 12 rooms, 

completely furnished, excellent condition; stable and gar- 
den. JOHN SMITH, Jr., 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


BERKSHIRE AIR, Vermont Water. A furnished 
cottaxe containing nine rooms, Unrivaled location. About 
one mile north ot station, Fitchburg R. R. Address Kev. 
W.R. Stocking, Steep Acres, Williamstown Station, Mass. 


New York 


DIRONDACKS.—To rent for the season in Keene 
Valtey, the mount?ins, house, 

1§ rooms, convenient to post office, telegraph. 

stores ; large garden ; Box 11 


Re RENT OR SALE—A gentleman’s country 
_feridence, near Babylon, - Isiand, bounded by 

Mighway and South Bay house furnished; 21 

gee and water. J. B. IRELAND, 170 Broadway, New 
or 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


Connecticut 


going away for the summer can find a 
home for their daughters with a woman of culture 
Interview in New York. Ad- 

Box 542, Stamford, Conn. 


TRAVEL 


We can tell you everything about 
EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. 
F. E. BOOTHBY, G. P. A. Maine Central R. R.., 
All of our publications sent free. Portland, Me. 
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ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 


New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Roya! Mail Steamers 


“City of Past” and “City of New York’ 
$00 TONS EACH. 


cit of periis. “Tons. 
a, 4.770 Tens. 


These Vessels are ongst the 
argest and fastest in the world, a are well known for 

ye regularity and rapidity of ‘their passages across 
tlantic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
yomen: ‘Sting and Smoke Rooms, 
Barbe ho -rooms, etc., provided. Al 
Sosminats Breed with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, po. and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 

sse 


Round-trip Tickets jooued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Line from Antwerp to ‘New York or Phila- 


ae RATES and circulars giving full information, 
“INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL 
6 Green, New Yor 
307 WALNUT philadelp hia. 
32 Soutu Coane St.. Chicago. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 58. 8. CO. 


DIRECT pours TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY, 


Touching at ‘Clerahtar to land passengers to Spain. 


Avoiding the Northern Latitudes ef the At- 
Channel Crossing, and the long 


Werra, Sat., May 7, 10 A.m.|Fulda, Sat., Aug. 6, 10 A.M. 
Fulda, "Sat., ‘May 28. 10 A M | Werra, Sat.,Aug.27,10 A.M. 
_J’ne 18,10 A.M | Folaa, Sat., Sep. 10,10 A M. 
uly 2, 10 a, 
Oct. 15,2 

asseng rs forthe italien Lakes, and "the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct easiest, and most 
mfortable. 
rom Genoa. 
Fer tull information in regard to these trips apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, New 
York: or to the Kecreation partment pe 
The Christian Union. 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pu'lman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 


Switze d can be reached in six hours 


Apply to any Ticket t for tickets and full inf 
W. A. THRALL 
Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & R'y. 

S s-es. CHICAGO. ILL. 


SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


YCLES 


w, Latest Patiern 
Bicycles for 100. 
7 
time, canted 
= A 2 
SUAS & exchange. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT its 


CHURG| 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New Yorx, New York City, 32 and 34 E 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSONG 


Boarding and Day school for Girls 
Thursday, Oct. 6th. Colles’ 
Departments. S students 


Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


ISS MITTLEBERGER'S SCH 
M GIRLS. F'reparation for Harvard 


tions, and all Colleges for Women. 


New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S 
Established 185s. 3 East Srreer, N. Y. 


ConnagctTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
500. 17th year o- circular tells what 
education means for a boy tan ° Formation of character 
stands first with us. Nonew bey over 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph .B (Vale, ’60). 


Connecticut, Harttord. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and 
health. Terms, $500 to $600. 
Miss SARA |. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hilihouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or Coliege Pre- 
paratory Course. Circu'ars. Early application necessary. 


District or Cotumsia, Washington. 


SBORNE SEMINARY, Mrs. L. D. Talbott, 


evansigat. Unusual advantages for Girls. 
Ear'y tion desirable. References: Hon. Hugh 
McCallec Prof. Simon Newcomb. Hon. Horatio King 


GERMANY, Schwerin (three hours trom Hamburg). 
WO GERMAN LADI£8, CLERGYMAN'S 
DAUGHTERS, wish to receive as boarders a 
few young ladies desirous of studying German, Music, 
etc. First-class masters wbtainable. Court 
ra, and theater. For prospectus, apply to Professor 
M. DROWN NK of Techno ogy, ton, or 
ress Friu'ein WA Liibsche Strasse, 6s, Wis- 
mar, Mecklenburg- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five bovs prepared for college echeatific 
school, or business. Ali the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physical trainin ‘Butldi 
new, and constructed according to latest —~ seventy- 
ve acresof ground. JAME '*S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSRBTTs, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON'S HOME AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens 
Oetoer 1, 1890. 


Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
end Phileas. 


ildings 


Great Barrington. 

OUSATONIC HALL. A School for Girls. 
Among the Berkshire Hills. 

Miss WARREN and Mrs. THRALL, Principals. 


Lexington, 
E. HOLi'S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 
» and Institute of Vocal Harmony. For 
teachers of vocal music. Ninth annual session from 
Aug. 2dtoz2oth. Send.or circulars. Age dress 
Mrs. H. “HOLT. Sec. 


Massacuusetts, Lowell. 
TR BELVIDERE SCHOOL reopens, In new 
and beautiful location. as an incorvorated 
school under the name of ROGEKS HALI.. 
for Bryn Mawr, Smith, and Wellesle 
applyto Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHIL 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 


Prepares 
For circulars 
L. Principal. 


for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils. training. terms $50 No 
extras 


New Jexsgy, lrenton. 
A". DACKS! Camp Cedar Summer School 
< for Boys under sixteen years of age. Onlv ten 


E. D. MONTANYE. 
New Yorx«, Canandaigua. 
(oa NGER PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New Yorx«, Clinton. 
OUGHTON 


surpassed. trat 
Prindpal BENEDICT. 
New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


Naw York, Ithaca. 
UMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHFRS at 
Cornell University. July 7—August 18. 
Mathematics. Botany, hemist Physics, 
English, Frerch, German, Greek Latin Class:cal Arche- 
ology, rt. Phy ieal ‘Tra’ ning. For Circul lars, write to 
Professor O. F. EMERSON 


New Yor, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and 
Mathematics. Native teachers Modern Laneu 
a) attention to English, and Physical 
lsarte Gymnastics daily. 


pupils twelve years. | and LOIS A. BANGS. 


June 30 to Sept. ro. 


“u 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila ), 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A Colle e for W 

Offers god ur dergraduate in Sena 
Greek, Mathematics nglish, AnglSa rit, 
French, O.d French. Ita'‘ian, Spanis German, 
Gothe and Old High German, Ceitic, Hebrew His 
Po itical Sci nce. Cremistry. Bi logy, and 
tures on Philosophy. Gyenne, ium, with Dr. Sa 
qoparatse one ete. (value in 

atin, sthematics, Mistory, and Bi 
Program address as above. ology. For 


Actually Spoken and Mastered b 
FR E N H Ten Weeks at 
GERMAN 
$5.00 each for each language, become a.tual pupils of Dr. Ros 


enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them js 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Pant L 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. SPANISH 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO 


SUMMER STREET - BOSTON TAL 
The Dingee & Conard Co’s 


ROSES 


Are On Their Own Roots. 


A special Introduction Offer. ‘To interest 
new customers—to delight old ones—ard to 
prove to anyone anywhere that they can grow 
really fine Roses if only they have the growing 
kind, we make the very special offer of 6 choice’ 

ever-blooming Tea Roses of the loveliest types, 
‘all for 50 cts. postpaid. Well informed flower| 
people will appreciate the special characterofthis 
offer and order before the large stock we have 
grown to meet it is exhausted. The offer can- 
not be changed, The kinds are as follows:— 

LUCIOLE, cherry and gold. 

MAD’ELLE MARGUERITE FABISH, we 

liant crimson. 

MAD’ELLE GENEVIEVE GODARD, carmine 

MADAME MARTHE DU BOURG, creamy 

FRANCISCA KRUGER, coffer. 

DUCHESSE MARIE SALVIATI, 

All postpaid for 50 cts. 

Full particulars as to their characteristics and! 
their care can be found in our New Guide| 
for 1892. Should you not have this work, it 
will be sent you forthe asking, It answers the| 

Flower lover's every What and How, Address) 


The Dingee & Conard Co, 
WEST GR GROVE, PA. 


Rose Growers and 
Seedsmen. 


from an acre in 
one crop, by a new 


system. 


Mr. Robert Niven, of Provi- 
dence, R.L, raised last year 
from one acre treated with 
Stockbridge Celery Manure, 
$2,084.44 worth of handsome 
celery. In addition to the par- 


ticulars which he 
planting, 


ing his system o 
says :— 
‘It is plain that, as there is so large 
a growth of foliage and roots, it re 
uires a very larce amount of plant 
ood. I am satisfied tha: we cannot 
raise celery in this way widen f 
ing the plants with pienty of fertili- 
zer in a soluble and active form, and 
in this case th s was furnished by the 
Stockbridge Celery Manure, which 
is the bes: I ever , and I have 
used other kinds.” 
We will send Mr. Niven’s full 
statement concerning this great 
crop, and his meth 7 
celery, to any address free © 
charge. Also our illustrated 


catalogue. 
BOWKER FerTiizer 
COMPANY, Yorn 
“ We state what we a 
we stale. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


unlike other artificial foods contains no starch, 
and is beyond question the best possible food for 


Babies 


that are deprived of their mother’s breast. if 
your baby is not thriving give it a trial. It 
requires no cooking, No addition of milk; a little 
hot water and it’s ready. The mother is not 
compelled to spend half an hour over the stove 
every time the baby Is fed. 


Mothers 


nursing, are strengthened and nourished by the 
use of Horlick’s Malted Milk. It overcomes 
that worn out condition. Drink hot. 


it can be obtained at all druggists. Endorsed by all 
physicians. Send to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in 
60,000 witi be soia in’ G2 


A Stee! Windmill and Steel 


Tower every 3 minutes. 
C7 These figures the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everiasting 
Stee! Aermoter. Where 
one s others foliow, 
and we ** Take the Country."* 
Though sid, we were unable t make «ll of 
the 29.049 Aermoters in Orders 
waited & weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vast'y increased our plant and are 
plant our ivcrease every 
abitable portion of the globe. 


bsolutel 


the Steel Aer- 


tH Are you curious to know Lew the Aer= 

| = motor Co, in the 4b jearof its exist- 

. ence, came to make many times as 

~ many windmills as all other 

makers combined? How ve 
sa came to originats the Steel Wheel, 

| the Stee! Fixed Tower,the Steel =f 

Tilting Tower? = z 
*iz- lst. We commenced in a field in 

which there had been no improve- @ 
a ment for 25 years, and in which 
LJ: '/ there no talent or ambi 
tion and nove has yet !.een shown 

Ni except in feeble Imitation 

of our Inventions. 3 
2d. Before commencing the 

manufacture,exhausti:e scien- O 
tifle investigation aid 

¢q ‘74 ments were made by a skilled 4 
> ( mechanical engineer.in which 

4 over 6,000 dynamometric 4 

al: ’ tests were made on 6! differ- 

ent form: of wheels, propel- 5 

¢q led by artifictaland therefore © @ 


uniform wind, which settled ° 
defuitey many questions > 

relating to the proper 
of wheel, the best form, angle, curvature and amount of sail & Z 


the best wind wheels could be doubled 6 = 
the AERMOTOR daily demonstrates 


Bivh the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For @ 
ve furnish the most perfect bearings ever 
pct in a windmill. and have made an exhaustive re- 3 
vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 
JOU Want strong, stiff, Steel Tv wer—orif you m 
Fant the tower you don t have to climb ‘the Steel Tiitin o 
a ver) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand Ht 5 ° 
o_o you less than wood and la«ts ten times as long 5 
Steel Aermotor) or if you want @ Geared Aermotor to c 
» rind, cut feed. pump water, turn grindstone and 
an tue, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 43 
Write for copiously flustrated printed matter, 
AERM hase of co. ll construction 
OF 12th and Rock- 
ous. gc San Francisco. 


to 519 W. for Samples of 
comes 


TEA 


ef bad scures Sick Headac 
h 


Over. 


About People 


—The last survivor of the battle of 
Trafalgar, Louis Cartigny, has died at 
Hyeres, aged one hundred and one. He 
was a powder-monkey on the Redoubta- 
ble, and died the possessor of the Order of 
the Legion of Honor. 

—According to a correspondent of the 
“ Journalist,” Lafcadio Hearn, who is now 
in Japan, whence he is sending sketches 
to American newspapers, was born in one 
of the Ionian islands. His mother was a 
Greek and his father was a surgeon in the 
British Army. 

—Louis Kossuth, about whom some dis- 
quieting reports were recently sent from 
Turin, wrote a few days ago to M. Helfy, 
the Hungarian Deputy, to the effect that 
he felt quite well, but that his eyesight 
sometimes failed him. He hopes to finish 
soon the fourth volume of his Memoirs. 

—Alfred Tennyson Dickens, son of the 
novelist, is lecturing in Australia about 
his father. He is overwhelmed with invi- 
tations to repeat his talk in various large 
towns in that quarter of the globe. He 
and his brother, Edward Bulwer Lytton 
Dickens, conduct, in partnership, a “ stock 
and station business.” 


Z—A little girl in England aged only oa 


as rewritten the book of Euclid, supplied 
it with new examples, and proved all her 
propositions. The book has created great 
surprise in learned societies where it has 
been discussed, and in the favorable criti- 
cisms and reviews of the press the work 
has been accredited toa clever man. The 
child is the daughter of Professor Hudson. 
—Professor Dana, the famous geologist, 
resigns his chair at Yale on account of 
advancing years; but he will still continue 
to deliver lectures on the science in which 
he is such an expert. His mental activity 


is apparently unimpaired, and his step is 


as quick and light as ever. His succes- 
sor will probably be H. I.. Williams, who 
now holds the professorship of mineralogy 
at Cornell University. 

—The late Professor E. A. Freeman, it 
is said, was not always quite amiable in 
manner, and at Wells he had more than 
once ruffled the composure of a dignitary 
of the Church. On the occasion of a 
public ceremony it fell to the lot of this 
dignitary, much to his disgust, to propose 
Mr. Freeman’s health. But he got over 
his difficulty very well, and scored against 
the Professor, by saying something to this 
effect: « And now I have to propose the 
health of our distinguished neighbor, Mr. 
Freeman, who so admirably illustrates for 
us the savage customs of our ancestors!” 

—The principalship of Newnham Col- 
lege, vacant by the death of Miss Clough, 
has been accepted by Mrs. H. Sidgwick. 
Mrs. Sidgwick, who is a sister of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, has long acted as Treasurer and 
was once Vice-Principal of Newnham, and 
she is generally regarded as one of the 
founders of the College. Her husband is 
Henry Sidgwick, the well-known Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. She will have as her chief subor- 
dinates Miss Helen Gladstone, a daughter 
of Mr. W. E. Gladstone; Miss Jane Lee, 
a daughter of the late Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin; and Miss Catherine 
Stephen, a daughter of Sir James Stephen, 
who are Vice-Principals of the three halls. 


False Economy 


Is practiced by many people, who buy inferior 4rti- 
cles of tood because cheaper than standard gece . 
Surely infants are entit to the best food obtain- 
able. It is a fact that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


Who rules in this town? 

Depends on the question up. 

The lamp-chimney ques- 
tion—what sort do you break? 

Whatever sort your dealer 
deals in. 

How, do you think, he 
selects his chimneys? | 

He buys those that cost him 
least; he can get the regular 
price for them; and the faster 
they break the more he sells. 
That’s how he reasons. 

Tell him you want Mac- 
beth’s “pearl top” or “ pearl 
glass,”’ tough glass, transpar- 
ent, clear, not foggy, fine, of 
right shape and uniform. Tell 
him you'll pay him a nickel 
more a piece, and that will 
cover his extra costs twice 
over. Tell him you don’t pro- 
pose to break any more. Try 


your hand at ruling. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MacngeTa & Co. 


AF amily Affair 


2 Health for the Baby, 


THE GREAT 
TEMPERANCE DRINK 


is a family affair—a requisite 
of the home A 25 cent 
package makes 5 gallans of 
a delicious, strengthening, 
effervescent beverage. 


Don't be deceived if a dealer, for 
the sake of larger profit, tells you 
some other kind ts * just as good ” 
—'tis false. No imitation is as good 
as the genuine Hir&s’, 


aa. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


 TASTELESS—EFFECTUAL 


FOR A 


DISORDERED LIVER 


, Taken as directed these famous Pills will , 
) prove marvellous restoratives to all enfeeblied , 
} by the above or kindred diseases. ‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


, 25 Cents a Box 


but generally recognized in England and. in | 
.fact throughout the worid to be “worth a 
bex.”’ for the reason that they , 
WILL CURE a wide range of com- 
) pinints, and that they have saved to many 
) sufferers not merely one but many guiveas, ia ‘ 
doctors’ bills. 


» Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. | 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


a 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


I 
Pleasure for the Parents, 
tay New Life for the Old Folks. 
LE: 
mH | | es 
| t 
oot Beer 
jon f — 
— 
Kas 
y 
\ )) 
rai 
j 
wheel, such as heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the > 
wheel, as in the vaneless mill, and many other more ab- | 4 
the liberal policy the Aermotor Co, that euaran- a B EF AM 
tees js sa'isfacto a 
the us | | P | LLS 
\ | 
a Of all druegists. Price 25 cents a box. 
f. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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_ Financial 


The financial situation does not change 
in Wall Street; a plethora of funds which 
the banks continue to crowd into the 
market at any rates that will be paid, 
almost, both on time or call, is the feature, 
as it has been for months, and promises to 
be for six months to come. The creation 
of $4,500,000 new money, or about that, 
each month by the purchase of silver, 
which goes on, under the law, as regularly 
as clockwork, adds to the glut of money, 
giving us an addition of some $55,000,000 
new money annually, whether we need it 
or not. This arbitrary treatment of the 
money market, whereby funds flow into 
banks regardless of the principle of de- 
mand and supply, is the vicious feature of 
the law which enforces this continual new 
issue of paper from the Treasury. Our 
currency should be an elastic one, but one 
governed by the laws of trade and finance 
and not by an arbitrary statute. Over the 
other side, too, the money markets of 
Europe are being over-supplied, and, at 
last, a steady current of orders—not wide 
or deep, but steady—is flowing ‘here to 
purchase back the securities that the old 
countries have been returning to us, until 
recently, for a year and a half. This re- 
vival of a demand for our shares and 
bonds from abroad, based partly on the 
improved condition over there and partly 
on the cessation of agitation of the free 
silver coinage question here, at once puts 
a stop on the gold shipment which, under 
the laws of commercial interchange, almost 
always takes place in greater or less volume 
at this season of the year, and tends to ex- 
empt us from any further drain of our 
yellow metal, which is the basis of our 
currency. It is fortunate for us that this 
check has come in due time. To take 
from us any such volume of gold, this 
year, as was taken a year ago, would be a 
Strain on us that we should hardly know 
how to withstand, and it is pleasant to feel 
that we are exempt from any such contin- 
gency this season. 

The opening of navigation on the lakes, 
which is so soon to take place, will be the 
signal for a greatly increased movement 
in the export of breadstuffs, a diminishing 
volume of which has been going forward 
during the last three or four weeks. For- 
-tunately, speculation in both corn and 
wheat has been, and is, at a low ebb, which 
prevents any sudden advances in prices, 
which always serve as a check to a steady 
movement. There is no question about 
the extraordinary surplus of both of these 
cereals in this country, and if it does not 
seek a consumer’s market now, it will re- 
sult in a precipitate movement later on 
when the new crop, especially of winter 
wheat, ripens. The Government report 
of crop estimates was necessarily very un- 
certain; generally the average condition 
was below that of a year ago, as we are 
later in our season this year than last; 
but there is good reason to believe that 
the April, or at latest the May, report 
will show up much better. The new 
planting is very heavy, including the in- 
creased acreage in the South, where, it is 
reported, a much diminished cotton crop 
is going in. This is as it should be; the 
South cannot afford to plant its usual acre- 
age of cotton; by so doing it would help 
to utterly cripple its own home resources, 
after the enormous cotton crops of 1890 
and 1891. The iron trade—due to the 
overproduction spoken of last week— 
is undergoing the process of waiting. 
The accumulation of raw material is so 
great that, notwithstanding a consumption 


never surpassed, it is going to take a little 
time and sacrifice to reduce it to normal 
conditions ; furnaces are being shut down 
all through the South and Southwest. 
The remedy is a sharp one, but, with the 
present large demand, it will soon work 
the cure. Railway earnings are surpris- 
ingly large, excepting in the South, where 
causes named are working against them. 
The demand from.the other side for our 
securities, spoken of above, is having its 
legitimate effect; for, in addition to the 
direct stimulus that it creates to the extent 
of foreign purchasers, it adds to the specu- 
lative assurance here, and leads to a home 
activity which, while at present it is 
chiefly professional, promises to expand 
until it shall enlist a general support. The 
Richmond Terminal Reorganization Com- 
mittee reported Thursday afternoon—the 
day on which the right to deposit secur- 
ities expired—that the success of the plan 
was assured, as over $58,000,000 out of 
$91,000,000 had been deposited under the 
plan. The time for depositing without 
penalty was extended to Tuesday. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, increase 1,171,900 
Legal tenders, decrease. ........... 166.300 
Deposits, increase 3,825,200 
Reserve, decrease...... 50,700 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$16,000,000, with money closing at 1% 
to 2 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL.............. $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,993,5490-53 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
KICHARD MARIS, Secreta ary end Treas. 
AMES B. YOU Actuary. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - + $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,- - = 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. J 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Josish M. Fiske, Edwin Packard, 


Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, 

George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
Charles R. Henderson, William C. Whitney, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., J. Hood Wright. 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N.Y. J. V. Farwell 

Co., Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. Henson, 
.D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B. Banks 
D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


Henry H. Rogers, 
Henry W. Smith, 
H. McK. Twombly, 
Frederic W. V 


POUR YEARS’ GROWTH, 


The business of this was establ 
and was incorpora "In 1887 
surplus was distributed a Capital increased to $2. 
ooo. half paid. A regular dividend of ten pes 


er been paid since 


organization of the Company, and i 
annual capital, surplus, and cont 
Capital. Assets, 

$1,000,000 $50,850.52 $2,214, 374.8) 
1,000,000 115,444. 4,035,945. 
1,000,000 237.945. 7,803. 722.09 
1,000,000 

QI, 2,049,000 30,396.67 14,074,863 


SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT 
INVESTMENTS 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 
117D hire St. Cor. 4t 
BOSTON PHILADELP 


The Middlesex © 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secored by de. 
posit of fir-t m origages with the Union Trust Com- 
Sonn of New Yur Amount of issue limited by law. 

in are BO 


FRANK R. OHNSON, New York 
ew York Agent, 31- 3 


The sinking fund principle 
as embodied in our mortgages 
insures payment at maturity. 
Have you looked into our sys- 
tem? If not, Why not? Sev- 
eral thousand people who have 
are now investors with us. We 
don’t guarantee over six per 
cent., but have always paid ten. 


Money with this Associatios wil) 


i Some Sax earn nearly Three Times as much 

ssociation as in an ordinary savings bask, 

of Minneapolis. | and can be withdrawn at 5 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Your Income 
may, perhaps, be doubled, 


and your principal made 
safer than at present. 

Our book will tell you 
how ; sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co... 


Please = an Union 
Chicago 


$40 down; 10 dollars ? 
month, will buy inside 
Chicago real estate from 
us. There’s safety 
numbers: Chicago's 
big ; safe ; growing: 
Send for booklet co 
taining offer 


J. H. Van Vlisingen 
Cor. LaSalle & 
CHICAGO. 
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S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATES 


Twenty-third Street and 
Street, NEW YORE 


7% -HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 


FURNISHINGS 


China and Japan Mattings 


125 different patterns to select from. 
Plain Fillings 
and English Felts 


in a great variety of new and novel 
colorings. 


Cretonnes, Tapestries, Soft 
Drapery Silks, 


Swiss, Madras, and Irish 
Point Lace Curtains 
and Yard Goods. 


These are all moderate-priced, in the 
newest patterns and tints, and are espe- 
cially attractive furnishings. 


Samples and prices on request. 


W.&J.Sloane 


BROADWAY 


and Sts., NEW YORK 


+H 


“A Thing of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 


“Vet handsome is that handsome does.”’ 
W Auty from use you need not sever, 
© join ‘em like a bee to its buzz. 


Our fence is neat, our fence is strong. 
bate your farm on “dress parade.” 
Fit armer is. judged by the passing throng. 
ither “ thoroughbred,” “scrub,” or ** grade.” 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 


Edward Everett Hale 


From our own Correspondent 


Monday evening about two hundred and 
fifty guests sat down in Hotel Venddme, 
Boston, to a complimentary banquet to 
Mr. Hale, in commemoration of his seven- 
tieth birthday. The banquet was pre- 
ceded by a reception of two hours. After 
a couple of hours spent in dinner, the time, 
till a late hour, was consumed in speeches 
of greeting and congratulation. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Long presided. The toasts were 
extracts from Mr. Hale’s writings. We 
give a few as samples: 

“Our guest and the Church universal: 
It is to the universal Church that we be. 
long, the great family of God; and our 
little family is nothing save as it wakes us 
better able to enjoy our joys and do our 
duties there.” 

“Our guest and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts: Our real interests are in 
the making of men more manly, women 
more womanly, and the land more godly.” 

“Our guest and his native city: A city 
whose foundations are purity, honor, faith, 
and love.” 

“Our guest and organized charity: In 
the word friendship, rather than conde- 
scension, the whole is implied.” 

“Our guest and his brother ministers : 
Controversy has plowed the ground and 
harrowed it. With love comes life.” 

Mr. Abbott, of The Christian Union, 
conveyed the greetings of the Church 
universal. Mr. McElroy, of the New York 
“ Tribune,” spoke of Mr. Hale as a jour- 
nalist. He reported the interesting fact 
that some of the leading editorials in the 
New York “ Tribune” during the Kansas 
troubles were written by Mr. Hale. Dr. 
Peabody said that the word “ pantology ” 
would alone suffice to indicate the breadth 
of his literary services, and paid a beauti- 
ful tribute to the story “In His Name.” 
Other speakers were the Hon. George A. 
Marden, State Treasurer; A. W. Beard, 
United States Collector; S. B. Capen, 
Esq.; Dr. A. P. Peabody, Robert Treat 
Paine, President E. N. Capen, of Tufts 
College; Rabbi Solomon Schindler, the 
Hon. William M. Crapo, Mr. Curtis Guild, 
Professor C. C. Everett, of Harvard; Dr. 


Philip S. Moxom, the Hon. Alexander H. | 


Rice, and last, but by no means least, Mr. 
Hale himself. Unfortunately for our 
readers, this last speech was given at so 
late an hour that it is impossible for us 
to give any report of it. A great number 
of congratulatory letters and telegrams 
from abroad were received. The most 
notable of these, and one of the features 
of the evening, was the reading of a poem 
appropriate to the occasion by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Several speakers referred, in the course 
of the evening, to the three rules which 
Mr. Hale is credited with having, in an in- 
terview, reported as the rules of his life, 
and, in part, at least, the secret of his suc- 
cess. These were: 

Never do yourself what you can get 
some one else to do. 

Do all your work before three o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

Sleep ten hours a day. 

Mr. Hale's ability to sleep on short 
notice was demonstrated by the fact that 
he got nearly an hour’s nap between the 
close of the reception at five and the be- 
ginning of the dinner at six. Few men 
could have accomplished such a feat. * 


—Sir Arthur Sullivan, the composer, has 
been seriously ill at Monte Carlo, but is 
improving. 


AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 

which has become 

thin, faded, or gray. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Scrofula is, in the main, a 
disease of early life. Home 
knowledge is all astray about 
it. You cannot tell whether 
your child has it or not; your 
doctor will know. 

We do not prescribe. We 
are chemists. We make the 
remedy, Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil. Your doctor 
must tell you when to use it. 

A book on CAREFUL LIVING 
tells what scrofula is. Shall 
we send it? Free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oll— all druggists cverywhere do, $1. 


nix? 


Are not a remedy for every 
ill that afflicts humanity. 
They are recommended for 
Gastric difficulties only, and 
if your food distresses you, 
you should send us your 
address and receive by mail 
a free sample of this great 
remedy for 


Indigestion. 


The Allston Co., 
Boston, Masa, 


or Save 
OLD COINS you oat. coined before 1878, 


and send 2 stamps for ilius- 


trated list. Shows the | 
highest prces id. W. W 
VON BERGEN 89 Court ANTED 


St., Boston, Mass. 


HOSE answering an advertisement will 

I confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 

the Publisher by stating that they 

saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 
NION. 
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Inquiring Friends 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to The Christian Union, accompanied by a postage 
stamp, uillrecervea reply etther through the columns 
the paper or by personal letter.‘ 

given as prompily as practicable.) 

1. lam teaching Bible lessons to a child of seven, 
beginning at the beginning of the Gospel. The child 
has never heard the word *“*Satan.”” In teaching of 
“the temptation,” a lesson on the subject seems 
necessary. Is it the general belief of orthodox 
clergymen that the Devil is a real person? 2. My 
next question is in regard to the Trinity. What 
would you say to a child of the dove at the baptism 
of Jesus? what of Stephen looking up and seeing 
Jesus sitting at the right hand of God? Howis it 
possible to speak of Three and teach of One? Why 
are prayers addressed to Jesus, if it is not right to 
speak of Jesus on earth as God? 

L. M.A. 

1. It is the general belief of orthodox 
clergymen that the Devil is a real person. 
2. It is better not to perplex your child’s 
mind or your own with the metaphysics 
of theology. Tell the stories of the Bible 
as you find them in the Bible, and answer 
his questions only as he presents them to 
you. Always be absolutely candid, and 
when you do not know or do not under- 
stand, tell him so frankly. The meta- 
physical answer to your question, Why 
are prayers addressed to Jesus? is that 
they are addressed to the divine in Jesus, 
to the God manifested in and through him. 
Whatever you do, do not give up teaching 
your child. Hewill be satisfied if you are 
candid and honest, and give him all the 
light you yourself possess. 


Kindly give me some light on the eleventh and 
twelfth verses of the fourth chapter of St. Mark. 
Having several young girls under my charge, to 
whom I read the Scripture daily, I was recently 
obliged to omit this chapter, fearing they would in- 
quire into what I did not myself understand. Was 
it Christlike to speak (according to verses 11 and 12) 
in parables, fearing that “those without” might 
understand and be converted? No matter who they 
were, or what they were, or for what reason they 
eame to see and hear him, even if to mock him, if, 
while in his presence, and through the power of his 
words, “they were converted and their sins were 
forgiven them,” would Christ rather not have re- 
joiced? E. E. L. 

The passage is one of considerable per- 
plexity. To have an understanding of it the 
student must compare reports in the other 
Gospels, and also the passage in Isaiah from 
which the quotation is made. We are of the 
opinion that Christ couched his teaching 

-in parables in order that the people might 
not at first understand them, because, if 
they did at first understand, they would 
instantly reject. When he told them in 
plain language at Nazareth that his Gos- 
pel was for the whole world, they mobbed 
him. He had therefore to express this 
truth in parables, whose meaning would 
gradually dawn upon them; otherwise it 
would not have dawned upon them at all. 


Will you please explain what or who is meant 
by “ the elect,” in Matt. xxiv., 22; Mark xiii., 20, 27; 
Luke xviii., 7; and 1 Thess. v., 17? and oblige 

j. S. 


Matt. xxiv., 22, the Christians in Pales- 
tine; Mark xiii., 20, the same; Mark xiii., 
27, the converts gathered among the Gen- 
tiles; Luke xviii. 7, all faithful souls; 
1 Thess. v., 17—there is no such word in 
this text. 


Will you kindly inform me whether any manual is 
published containing forms for public worship, burial 
of the dead, marriage, etc., or liturgical service suita- 
ble for occasional or partial adoption in a Congrega- 
tional church? W. S.C. 

The completest and best is “ The Amer- 
ican Book of Church Services,” by the 
Rev. E. Hungerford (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.; $1, trade price). An excellent manual 
for worship only is “ The Scriptural Prayer- 


answer will 


Book for Church Services” (Fe “THE LITTLE FINGER DOEs jr. 


Brothers & Co., Philadelphia; 5 cents). 


1. Is there any pulpit edition of the Bible contain 
ing the Revised Version alone? 2. Please name 
for me a good modern “Manual of Christian 
Evidences,” suitable for a text-book in a Christian 
Academy. G. F. G. 


1. Yes; send to Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York. 2. The Rev. C. A. Row’s 
“Manual of Christian Evidences” (T. 
Whittaker, New York; 75 cents). 


Will you please give me your idea of the Im- 

maculate Conception ? 
A CONSTANT READER. 

The doctrine of Immaculate Conception 
is the Roman Catholic doctrine that the 
Virgin Mary was conceived without the 
stain of original sin. It was not until 
1854 that it was officially proclaimed by 
Pope Pius IX. It has never been the sub- 
ject of the decree of any ecumenical coun- 
cil, and is universally rejected by all Prot- 


estant theologians. 
AUTOMATIC-REEL 


“G. W. C.” inquires the authorship of the lines, 
“Thou hast made us for thyself; and we are restless | other reel in the worl : will wied un the fee ea? 
till we find our rest in thee.” I find it in acollection | No fish can ever get line with it, Pal ae tows 


of “ Thoughts ” above the name of St. Augustine. han any otherreel. Senp ror CaTALocus. 
om Manipulated the hand that holds the rod. 


It will save more 


YAWMAN & BE, Rochester, N. Y, 
ON APPROVAL — THE VOCALION. 
T? those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would say: 
Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 

/t costs 50 per cent. less than a Pipe organ of equal capacity, and 
occupies scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionably it is one of 
the most important inventions in the Musical World of the XiXth 
Century. 


Responding to numerous requests, and to 
enable Church authorities, or representatives of 
Lodges, Associations, etc., to intelligently in- 
form themselves as to the nature, character- 
istics, and remarkable tonal qualities of 


VOCALION, 


Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, WESTERN DEPOT, MASON & RISCH, 


10 East 16th Street, LYON, POTTER & CO., 
Bet. Union Sq. and Sth Ave. | 174-178 Wabash Ave.Chicago. 5-11 Summer Street, 
Kindly mention this publication when writing. ractory. WORCESTER, MASS. 


TIFFANY -GLASS-&-DECORATING: COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & 
‘DECORATIONS: -MEMORIALS 


333-79. FOURTH - AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


ERFECT: 
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BICYCLES 
BUILT ON HONOR 


Company 
—HFtract of Beet 


BEEF TEA 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, and 
made Dishes. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


a thorough know of the natural laws 
which govern the operations pignepee and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured be 

which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 

by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 


enough sease. Hun- 
4 is of subtle malad 


page man 4 fatal by keeping 
ure and a properly nou 
frame.” —Civil Service Gasette. 
Madesimply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
sone tins Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


IBANDY LEGS PREVENTED. | 


of PATENT CORSET 
ed by Phy icians and 


alk, and troubled with 
ankles, YB. NATMAN, 221 6th 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINNATI, O., U. &. A. 
Best Copper and Tin School and Church 
BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
Prices und Terms Free. Name this paper. 


HAT HEALTH warranted torenew youthful color te 


Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair er, 50c, 
London Supply Co. 853 B’way, New Yor, will FREE 


DEAFNESS, & HEAD Noises CURED 


beard. Successful when all remedies fai 


by F. Hiscox, 553 Bway, N.Y. Write for book ot REE 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Couns, Best Corn Cure, both 


Want advertisements of thirty word. : 

s or less will 

blished under this heading at one dollar a 

exer aweek is charged for each word 
GRADUATE of the Cooper Art School, and 

Rudent of the Art League, desires a position as art teacher 

‘wchool OF seminary. Address E. D., Box 

AP 


HYSICIAN (young woman) desires position to 
letuped Yo in Brooklyn or Has 
Dr. 436 Monroe Street, Brook iva. 


s4, Warren 


Bits of Fun 


Prominence has its drawbacks. The 
drum-major doesn’t see near as much of 
the parade as the man on the curbstone.— 
Indianapolis News. 


“ You say you're a veteran from Geor- 
gia?” “I have that honor, sir.” “ What 
regiment?” “No regiment at all, sir— 
just a natural born Colonel !”—A//anta 
Constitution. 


Little Girl—Oh, mamma, you'll have 
to send dat new nurse off. She’s awful 
wicked! Mamma—Horrors! What does 
she do? Little Girl—She tells us Bible 
stories on week days.—.Street and Smith's 
Good News. 


“He isn’t a very pwetty dog,” said Fred- 
die, “but he follows me everwywheah, 
you know.” “Indeed?” returned Fred- 
die’s broker. “‘What do you suppose 
makes him do it—affection or curiosity ?” 
—Washington Star. 


“T have met this man,” said a lawyer, 
with extreme severity, “in a great many 
places where I would be ashamed to be 
seen myself,” and then he paused and 
looked with astonishment at the smiling 
court and jury.— 77¢-Bits. 


Busyman—Well? Friend—Oh, noth- 
ing. I just dropped in to kill time. 
“ Sorry 1 can’t do anything for you, then. 
You see, we have already hired a man to 
kill all our spare time, and are thinking of 
discharging him, he has so little to do. 
What, going ?”— Boston News. 


No Cause for Alarm.—Mrs. Van Neer- 
ing (hiring her first butler)—And you are 
sure you are fully conversant with the 
duties of a butler, and will not need any 
instructions? ’Ennery ‘'Obbs (reassur- 
ingly)—That’s hall right, me leddy. No 
von shall hever know but vhat you’ve been 
used to a butler hall yer life —/Pwuck. 


A London clergyman was preaching a 
capital sermon, and had got midway 
through it very effectively, when he sud- 
denly entered upon some remarks upon the 
prevalence of cattle plague, and became 
embarrassed. But, abandoning that topic, 
he diverged abruptly into another head of 
his discourse, which turned out to bea 
comment upon “the lamentable war now 
raging between France and Germany.” 
His embarrassment thereupon naturally be- 
came much greater than before, and he 
brought the discourse to a speedy close. 
The good man had taken into the pulpit 
one of his discourses of twenty-two years 
ago, without having the prudence to make 
a preliminary perusal of it —Zz/z. 


A Chance to Make Money 

I have strawberries, cherries, and peac fresh as 
when picked; I use the “ California Cold Process,” 
do not heat or seal the fruit; put it up cold, and it 
keeps perfectly fresh; can put up a hel in ten 
minutes; costs about a cent a quart. I sold direc- 
tions to over 100 families last week ; every one seems 
willng to pay when see the beautrful 
samp I got directions from the Qhio Fruit Co., 
New Concord, Ohio. They mail samples and com- 
plete directions to any one for 17 two-cent stamps, 
which is the actual cost of "FE 4, postage, adver- 
tising. etc. Times are so hard, | think it my duty to 
give my experience for the benefit of others, for why 
cannot any one make two or three hundred do 

home in a few days in this were 
rs. F. R——. 


Out of Paper? 


Everybody, of course, desires to use writing-papers 


and envelopes which are correct in size, style, finish, 
etc. How to obtain them was once a difficult prob- 
lem, but is now easily solved by purchasing Boston 
Linen for society correspondence. Boston Bond for 
foreign correspondence, Bunker Hill for every-day 
correspondence. The manufacturer of these papers 
tells us they have become so popular that they are 
used in every State and Territory in the Union. 


Spring 
Medicine 


Seems to be only another name for Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, so popular has this excellent preparation 
become at this season. It possesses just those cura- 
tive properties desirable in a Spring Medicine. It 
recuperates the weakened strength, purifies and vital- 
izes the blood, creates a good appetite, cures bilious- 
ness and headache, gives healthy action to the 
kidneys and liver, and overcomes That Tired 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
Cures 


Where other preparations fail. Be sure to get 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is Peculiar to Itself. 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion 


BooKs BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 


any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 


on receipt of price. 

FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part L— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
a 1zmo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—#z., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ses 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 

rice, $1.50. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
L Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

es. Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated | 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 

“| know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for 
comprehensiveness.’’— Xev. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. [I- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

* There is a vividness in its 


that is delightful. 
The old fields, that have been gieaners, 


IN AID OF FAITH. tr2mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume IIL, John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. 7he House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 

r volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
ark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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